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BREAKING THE BARRIER OF CONFIDENTIALITY* 


Victor Weingarten 
Consultant on Public Relations 
Child Welfare League of America 


[ must ADMIT that the topic assigned to me 
today has a very challenging ring. I pictured 
embattled but determined social workers 
manning the barricades of confidentiality 
while we public relations men crash through, 
college ties flying, crying, “Excelsior!” It’s 
an attractive picture but, alas! it’s not true. 

We've all been infiltrating the lines of con- 
fdentiality for a good many years—social 
workers, agency directors, publicists, even 
the clients themselves. We did it the first 
time we got an engraving in the paper show- 
ing “Orphans Entertained.” We did it again 
when the nickelodeon showed a slide of a 
crippled child with the subtitle, “Give.” And 
weve been doing it ever since, until now 
confidentiality is something like the sound 
barrier. Sometimes you kick up an awful 
racket going through it, but if you fly fast 
enough, you sometimes go through without 
even knowing it. 

I think that is where we stand today on 
confidentiality. Agencies have been breach- 
ing the barrier for years but they usually 
haven’t admitted it. Certainly they haven’t 
had any specific policy. Now they feel that 
the time has come to stop playing by ear. 
They want to start writing down the music, 


} or, to put it another way, to adopt a code. 


I’m not so sure we want a code. A code, 
unless it is so broad as to be no more than a 
statement of good intentions, is usually so 
rigid that in so delicate a matter as public 
relations, it can do more harm than good. 
I think it would be more fruitful instead for 
everyone concerned to have a clear idea of 
what confidentiality really is. Then we can 
consider how to preserve it without, at the 

| same time, impairing a dynamic and imagi- 





*Given at National Conference of United Commu- 
nity Campaigns and Councils, Cleveland, Ohio, 
February 25, 1958. 
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It is not the material used but the way in which it is 
used which breaches or upholds confidentiality. 


native use of all the media of communication 
available to a social agency today. 

This is where we come in. Usually we con- 
sider that our job as public relations men is 
to interpret the work of our agencies to the 
community. We are very insistent about this. 
We are not salesmen and we are not press 
agents; we are middlemen, justifying the 
ways of social work to man. But we also 
justify the ways of man to social work, and 
we should not underrate this aspect of our job. 

I think we do it so routinely that we are 
not aware of how big a part of our job this 
explaining is. But how can you get a state- 
ment in the afternoon paper if you have not 
already taught your director that a news- 
paper reporter will not hold the phone while 
you have a board meeting to approve it 
first? How can you get a hospital to let in a 
clutch of Life photographers unless they have 
sufficient confidence to believe you when you 
say that out of “Operation Madball” will 
come a good series of pictures? For even 
before you can gain the confidence of the 
media you use, you will have to have the 
confidence of your agency, and that means 
everyone in the agency, from the oldest 
board member to the newest caseworker. It 
is this confidence that makes it possible for 
you to be a middleman, a translator, a bridge, 
if you will, between the community and its 
media and the agency. 


Interpreting Media to the Agency 


Such a bridge is needed because of the 
fundamental difference in the media mind 
and the agency mind, much the same differ- 
ence the late Dr. Alan Gregg of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation once found between the 
advertising mind and the academic mind. 

“The academic man cares deeply about the accuracy 


and completeness of what he says and writes, but he 
doesn’t care whether he is understood or not... . In 
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contrast the advertising man doesn’t give a hoot about 
either the fullness or the accuracy of what he is saying, 
but he is a bear-cat about knowing whether he is under- 
stood or not, in the way he wants to be understood. In 
communication, the advertising boys have got it all over 
the academic because they are concerned with what 
gets across.” 

Well, we are concerned with “what gets 
across,” too, but we are also concerned with 
the “fullness” and “accuracy” of what we 
are saying. The material involved in con- 
fidentiality is precisely that material which 
is fullest and most accurate—and so it is up 
to us to help our agencies formulate policies 
for using it in the best way possible. 

What makes this difficult is that we really 
aren’t sure of the nature of confidentiality 
even though we consider it a fundamental 
principle in social work. Take a prime ex- 
ample: An unmarried girl comes to an agency 
because she is pregnant, and the agency sees 
to it that she gets shelter and hospitalization 
and help in deciding what to do with her 
baby. Throughout the whole episode, the 
agency is as uncommunicative as a sputnik 
whose batteries have gone dead. 

Or is it? The information she has given her 
caseworker will have to be known to the 
agency typist, the file clerk and the super- 
visor. She will be known to the matron in 
charge of the agency’s home for unmarried 
mothers, to the other girls, the obstetrician 
and his nurse. Perhaps she will see a psychi- 
atrist who has a secretary to transcribe his 
notes. She will be known to the hospital 
where she has her baby and if she decides to 
give him up for adoption, a whole new series 
of workers will be involved. Obviously, the 
girl’s relationship with the agency does not 
have the confidentiality of her initial visit to 
her physician or the talk she may have had 
with the clergyman who sent her to the 
agency. Legally, the matters she discussed 
with her doctor and her minister are privi- 
leged. The agency’s records are not. 

What characterizes the confidentiality of 
the relationship between our unmarried 
mother and the social work agency? Is it 
confidential because the public relations de- 
partment didn’t send her picture to the local 
paper with the caption, “Aided by Agency’’? 
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Or was her relationship confidential because 
she was treated with dignity and respect fo, 
her rights as an individual, because she was 
neither exploited nor patronized, because the 
agency assumed the responsibility of using 
the information she gave it in a way it con. 
sidered best for her, her baby and the com. 
munity at large? 


Working Through Mass Media 


Now let us suppose a producer from the 
local television station calls one day and says 
it would like to do a program on unmarriej 
mothers and would the agency cooperate, 
The odds are the agency would like to. Every 
agency is sold on use of mass media today 
or at least, it thinks it is—and what can be 
“masser” than television? The agency head 
has a brief Walter Mitty daydream of 
making such a heart-rending presentation 
that NBC asks him to become a staff ap. 
nouncer. Then he suggests sending the presi. 
dent of the board over because he suddenly 
remembers she likes to make speeches, too, 
But it turns out that the producer doesn’t 
have a speech in mind at all. He is thinking of 
something more dramatic — an appealing 
blonde girl, say, someone like Eva Marie 


Saint (not a Lollabrigida type, he knows 


better than that), with a newborn baby, or 
babies, if the agency is lucky enough to have 
twins on hand. Something stark, a real slice 
of life, that is going to make the public really 


understand the problems of unmarried moth- 
1 


ers—and incidentally, do a lot for the agency 
at Community Chest time, he explains. 


Well, what does the agency do? Does it | 


say, “Sir, what kind of an agency do you 
think I am anyhow?” and hang up? Or allow 


that the producer has a sensational idea? , 


Of course, it may have to be modified a bit. 
Naturally, social agencies have to protect 
their clients. The prdéducer really wouldn't 
want to expose a girl to shame and ridicule, 
would he? But there ought to be a way of 


giving the producer his dramatic show with- , 


out hurting anyone. 

Eventually, the agency public relations 
man and the television producer work out 
their format. Have a real girl appear and 
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speak but keep her back to the camera all the 
time. The effect is even more dramatic, the 
agency's services are clearly described, and 
the principle of confidentiality emerges un- 
scathed. At least, that is what happened in 
Chicago, where a local television program 
modeled on just these lines proved successful, 
from the point of view of the station and the 
agency alike. 

This kind of imaginative use of material, 
with proper respect for the needs of both the 
agency and the medium, is a far cry from the 
kind of exploitation that made social agen- 
cies put up confidentiality barriers in the 
first place. Remember the pictures of orphans 
getting Thanksgiving turkeys and Christmas 
baskets? And the Fourth of July outings and 
summer picnics complete with pictures of 
happy tots and beaming philanthropists? I 
guess we still see them, but no matter how 
well meaning, they still comprise exploita- 
tion, for the main service they perform is 
bolstering the egos of the donors. 

I would take issue, too, with the picture of 
the poor crippled child, designed to tug at the 
heart and the purse, for there is a difference 
between a picture of a crippled child taken in 
a setting where he is being helped to realize 
his own potential and a picture showing him 
as an object of pity alone. The one deprives 
him of his dignity; the other makes him a 
partner in a campaign of public education. 

Perhaps, it is not so much the material 
that is used that determines proper observ- 
ance of confidentiality as the way it is used. 
Nelly Bly’s “Horrors of the Mad House” 
series On insane asylums was not so different 
in material from Albert Deutsch’s “Shame of 
the States” as in intent and interpretation. 
Nelly Bly sneaked in and used her material 
sensationally, castigating the just and the 
unjust alike. Albert Deutsch’s exposé did not 
blame the hard-pressed physicians in mental 
hospitals (most of whom had cooperated with 
him in obtaining material), but put the 
blame where it belonged—on the neglectful 
States. And his aim was not headlines alone, 
but public education, as well. 

Unfortunately, the fear of exploitation is 
so great in many agencies that they jump to 
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the other extreme and harm the very ones 
they are trying to help. I know of an agency 
in the West that needed foster homes for 
fifty-nine Negro children. It had just about 
given up hope when NBC’s Home show 
offered to include some of the children in a 
program designed to help find homes for just 
such hard-to-place children. The agency 
turned NBC down flat on the ground that it 
would rather have no foster homes at all than 
have any of the children appear. And so the 
children remained in their institution, glori- 
ously unpictured, but unwanted too. 

In one Eastern city, the shortage of public 
facilities for young children awaiting place- 
ment is so acute that many sleep two to a 
bed in a city shelter. It was a matter of pub- 
lic record but the department of welfare 
would not allow photographers into the 
shelter to take pictures. Why? Confiden- 
tiality, naturally. Breach of social work 
ethics! Better to let the children sleep 
doubled-up than use the most potent weapon 
possible to shame the public into providing 
more adequate facilities. 


Abuses of Confidentiality 


I think this is a misuse of confidentiality— 
a misunderstanding of its meaning. The only 
reason for confidentiality is to protect the 
client. Sometimes this really may require 
absolute secrecy. More often it will mean 
using the information the client has given in 
the way best suited to promote his interests. 
And sometimes that may mean using it in the 
broadest possible way with no less a goal 
than changing the attitudes and reactions of 
the entire community. 

This was surely the case with retarded 
children. I can remember, only three years 
ago, sitting in at a conference with leading 
psychiatrists who seriously questioned the 
wisdom of using pictures of such children in 
any publicity about them. But the newly- 
organized parents of retarded children, each 
fresh from the discovery that he was not 
alone with his problem, went ahead and used 
pictures and stories anyhow. They found 
thousands of other bewildered parents; they 
discovered not only that they had common 
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problems but that there were ways to meet 
them and they threw away their guilt like an 
outworn coat. 

The parents of emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren did the same thing. First, the pictures 
of their children appeared in their brochures, 
then, in the magazines. Last week, walking 
down Fifth Avenue in New York City, I saw 
an entire window in a leading department 
store devoted to pictures of these highly dis- 
turbed children working creatively in the 
school their parents had set up. Progress? 
Of course it is. If we truly do not believe that 
retardation or mental illness is shameful, 
why do we act as if it is? Why black out a 
face if we do not think there is something to 
be hidden in that face? Why hide the chil- 
dren from photographers if we no longer feel 
they should be hidden in back rooms? 


Disclosure Often Helps 


Here, as much as anywhere, the truth 
makes us free. It helps the parent, it helps 
the community, it helps the child himself. No 
question about it. Health agencies know this, 
for they have been practicing this kind of 
easy identification for quite a while now. 

And yet it was not so long ago that certain 
kinds of physical illness were considered 
shameful. Tuberculosis was a family disgrace. 
Heart disease was a mystery. Cancer was 
nameless. Physical handicaps were in much 
the same category. Comedians had crossed 
eyes. Cripples were either villains orTiny Tims. 

Now, when we try to sell early detection 
of diabetes, we show that one-third the Davis 
Cup tennis team has diabetes, and we do 
feature stories on the way Billy Talbert 
avoids insulin shock. We lecture on the proper 
management of cardiac disease in the ante- 
rooms of the White House itself. We take our 
physically handicapped out of the sheltered 
workshops and we transport our crippled 
children in specially-constructed buses to 
make sure that they go to ordinary schools 
like ordinary children. We do not—or at 
least we try not to—consider the illness or 
the handicap as more important than the 
whole person. And we do not act as if he has 
anything to hide. 
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Now in all of this I have been speaking ag 
though we have a choice as to how we yj 
maintain confidentiality. But there are times 
when we have no choice, when we must com. 
ment, whether we like to or not—or get ; 
black eye for our silence. These are the time; 
when the agency, through no fault of its own, 
becomes news. A child is abandoned, a boy in 
a residential treatment center runs away, 
patient sues a hospital. Or a teen-ager op 


probation commits a hold-up, a foster mother - 


refuses to turn over a child for adoption, a 
family is evicted. The agency must be pre. 
pared to explain what it has done and what 
it proposes to do. If it does not, it runs the 
risk of being accused of using confidentiality 
as a smoke screen. It is passing the buck, 


Need for Firmness on Some Issues 
Sometimes we find it hard to maintain 

strict confidentiality because of the climate 

of the times. In periods of war or national 


emergency, agencies have been called upon. 


to give background on recruits in order to 
spot potential psychoneurotics. An A.W.OL, 
soldier has to be turned in. In times of full 
employment, people getting monetary aid 
are less likely to have public sympathy. In. 
evitably there will be fewer hard-working, 
upstanding families with shiny-faced chil- 
dren on relief and more families whose prob. 
lems are emotional as well as economic. In 
some areas, a mother receiving ADC assist- 
ance will not have the most spick-and-span 
house in the neighborhood. She may not even 
have been married when her youngest was 
born. The pressures to have names of relief 
recipients published may, in these circum- 
stances, prove enormous. Any given news. 
paper publisher would probably order a 
harsh editorial if he heard of a child officially 
being held up to public ridicule in school be- 
cause his mother was on relief, yet the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association 
currently is on record as believing that relief 
lists should be published. 

So, too, an increase in juvenile delinquency 
—or even an increase in reported instances of 
juvenile delinquency—will bring pressures 
toward the publication of names of youthful 
[ 4) 
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offenders. It is hard to maintain much public 
sympathy for children who knife their play- 
mates, or shoot their mothers, or set fire to 
their schools. But these, after all, are very 
much the exceptions. Appalling as the in- 
crease in juvenile crime may be, it is still true 
that FBI figures show that ninety-two per- 
cent of juveniles on probation for the first 
time never have any further contact with the 
law. We do not believe in wrecking the lives 
of those ninety-two percent who could go on 
to useful careers in order to get even with the 
eight percent who are chronic troublemakers. 

Against these pressures to bypass con- 
fdentiality we must hoid firm. But how 
about the other pressures from the public 
which we may ourselves have created? We 
have over the years successfully promoted 
the belief that the social services belong to 
all the people. We are all our brother’s 
keepers—not only the charitable matron in 
the big house on the hill who brings Thanks- 
giving turkeys and cast-off clothes to the 
deserving poor. We may devote only a pitia- 
ble portion of our national income to social 
services, but even that amount is munificent 
compared to the expenditures of the past. We 
may not do enough, but we do consider care 
of dependent children, the handicapped, the 
aged and the infirm a public responsibility, to 
be supported by taxes or voluntary contri- 
butions. The social services belong to every- 
one—and so everyone wants to know how 
they are working. Broadening the base of 
social services means broadening of the infor- 
mation to be made available, too. We find 
ourselves reporting not only on program and 
accomplishments, but on day-to-day working. 

Certain categories of recipicnts seem al- 
most in the public domain—children, for 
example, and disaster victims. 


The Reward of Job Well Done 

Last year, for example, we produced a 
film called “The Deep Well,” which was 
about foster care, individual and _ institu- 
tional. The foster care agency, which was co- 
sponsor of the film, loaned us a social worker 
to be on the set while it was filmed—to make 
sure that nothing the New York School 
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might disapprove sneaked into the scenes in- 
volving social workers. She was very helpful 
—and she learned a great deal that is going 
to be helpful to her agency in dealing with 
media, too. It was good for the film director 
to know that a social worker does not throw 
her arms around a client, no matter how 
sympathetic she feels. It was equally good 
for the social worker to see that it sometimes 
took ten takes to get a usable minute of film, 
that communication had its problems, too. 

It is important to remind ourselves—and 
our agencies—that we hold no monopoly on 
good will and integrity. Many reporters and 
editors and writers and television producers 
feel deeply about human beings, too, and 
given the opportunity, they will work hard to 
be helpful and constructive. It is not enough 
to express your dismay at a script showing 
how a kindly country doctor reunited a 
quarreling couple by giving them a nice little 
homeless baby. You have to explain why the 
script is wrong and you ought to suggest 
alternatives. You want to keep your lines of 
communication open—not only between your 
agency and the television station, but be- 
tween your agency and the people who need 
its help. If you want to reach unmarried 
mothers it is better to have an article in True 
Confessions than to have an article in Har- 
per’s or The Atlantic, however elevated the 
tone. Last year we worked with NBC on an 
Armstrong Theater play called, “A Baby 
Named X,” with the Spence Chapin adop- 
tion agency lending both its facilities and 
case histories—names deleted, of course. 
Eleven girls walked in off the streets to ask 
the agency’s help after seeing that program. 

A few months ago, we worked with Arm- 
strong on “Have Jacket, Will Travel,” a 
dramatization of the work of WAIF, the 
international child adoption agency. We had 
used actors for the play, but we felt the 
foreign children who had been adopted were 
so appealing that we wanted to show a few 
of the actual ones, too. Two Korean- 
American children appeared. The response 
was so great that the sponsor showed it again. 

It is perhaps easier to see that an over- 
rigid interpretation of confidentiality can 
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HOW ONE AGENCY USES UNRESTRICTED FUNDS 


J. W. Stuart Gilchrist 
General Secretary 

Children’s Home Society of Virginia 
Richmond, Va. 


Tue PROPER use of unrestricted bequests 
has been debated by many agency boards. 
This article describes briefly how one agency 
board has handled these funds. The indi- 
vidual members were usually in complete 
accord. 

In 1934, after clearing a debt of about 
$40,000 by an emergency campaign, the 
Board of the Children’s Home Society of 
Virginia determined that a reserve fund, 
to be called the Memorial Fund, should be 
started with ten percent of all bequests. In 
recent years all bequests have been placed 
in it. It is managed by an investment com- 
mittee of the bo: ard and consists principally 
of bonds and high ¢ grade listed securities. 

Chief sources of income for current opera- 
tions are community chests, united funds 
and individual contributions. Allocations 
from the first two are received in approxi- 
mately equal amounts each quarter, but the 
amount of individual contributions varies 
widely, with almost half coming in the last 
three months of the year. There are therefore 
operating deficits throughout the year, and 
these are met by transfers of funds from the 
Memorial Fund to the operating account. As 
much as possible is repaid to the Memorial 
Fund at the end of the year; the balance is 
charged off. 

Each year the executive committee ap- 
proves an operating budget for the following 
year, which includes an estimate of what the 
deficit may be. Once an annual budget has 
been approved, the administrative officers 
know the Memorial Fund will be used 
necessary and there will be no curtailment 
of operations. 

Since the end of the war in 1945 there has 
been a steady expansion of the Society’s 
service: more babies being received into care, 
more placed for adoption. Because of this 
continuing expansion the Society has had to 
draw on the Memorial Fund frequently, and 
the total amount thus used has been consid- 
erable. At the same time, however, current 
income has also increased steadily because 
the increased service given has resulted in 
larger allocations from chests and united 
funds and more contributions from indi- 
viduals. 
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This discussion is a sequel to * 


Use of Unrestricted 


Bequests,” by Louis E. Weitz, which appeared in the 
March 1958 issue of Cutty WELFARE. Further 
comments will appear in the May issue. 


In addition, the Society has received many 
new bequests, and the book value of the 
Memorial Fund is now considerably more 
than in 1950, the first year in which the ad- 
vance to the operating account was not re- 
paid in full. Some of these bequests came 
trom old friends and backers, but it seems 
likely that some may have been bequeathed 
by persons who were impressed by the Soci- 
ety’s expanding program. 

This, briefly, is the way the agency has 
handled its finances in recent years. What 
are the beliefs behind this program? 


First, the board believes it has the responsibility of 
giving adequate care to all the children committed to 
the agency, and that money needed for these children 
must not be withheld. 

Second, the board believes that a financially sound 
agency is going to attract more support—both in cur- 
rent contributions and legacies—than one that operates 
from hand to mouth. In our case a reserve equal to one 
and a half to twice the annual budget seems desirable. 

Third, the board believes it has a duty to expand its 
services as much as possible, consistent with safety. 


To this may be added that, with the ex- 
perience of the last ten or twelve years, the 
majority of the board believes that an agency 
which is expanding to meet a recognized need 
will attract support that would not be forth- 
coming for one with a less dynamic program. 

As General Secretary of this agency, I 
have been very happy that the board has 
adopted a liberal policy in regard to unre- 
stricted bequests. In this state, as in many 
others, adoptive placements by unlicensed 
persons exceed in number those made by 
private and public agencies together. This 
being the case, we would not want to build 
up a large reserve at the expense of babies 
who need agency service. 

Had the Society fared differently in the 
last ten years, the philosophy might be differ- 
ent. Also, changing times, different local con- 
ditions, or other factors could affect the 
board’s readiness to dip into a reserve with 
the trust that the money would come back 
in one form or another. But, believing that 
adoption offers the one big opportunity for 
the future for most of the babies committed 
to the Society, Board and Staff continue to 
work for a larger, more comprehensive adop- 
tion service. 
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SYMPOSIUM: SOCIAL FACTORS CONTRIBUTING 
TO CHARACTER DISORDERS 


Dr. Otto Pollak 


University of Pennsylvania 


Dr. Pollak discusses the patterns of contemporary 
American life which contribute to the current inci. 


dence of character disorders in our society. Two dis. 
cussions follow in this issue, and two will appear 
in the next. 


In 1945 Otto Fenichel observed that a 
change had occurred in the clinical picture 
of the neuroses. Formerly, the neuroses had 
been characterized by specific symptoms 
which appeared to contrast with the patient’s 
total personality. Now, however, more and 
more persons were encountered with dis- 
orders which were less clearly defined, and 
sometimes less troublesome for the patient 
than for society.!. These conditions still 
represented the patients’ maladaptive efforts 
to manage their basic impulses and, as such, 
still belonged in the category of the neuroses. 
They were, however, sufficiently different 
from the classical expressions of failures in 
socialization to justify a separate grouping. 
Because of the lack of a crystallized internal 
conflict in these conditions, they were termed 
character They are currently 
recognized in social work and psychiatry as 
one of the major forms of maladjustment 
plaguing our society. 

After having outlined the existence of this 
change in the neuroses Fenichel raised the 
question of its cause, but declined to try to 
answer it, since he felt that the type of in- 
quiry demanded was not within the com- 
petence of the psychoanalyst. He contented 
himself with one hint, remarking that this 
change in the neuroses reflected a change in 
morality. The social changes of the last 
decades would to be 


disorders. 


investigated.? 


Oo 


have 


*The papers in this symposium were given at an 
all day staff meeting of the Children’s Aid Society of 
Pennsylvania and its affiliated agencies on January 30, 
1958. 

1Otto Fenichel, The Psychoanalytic Theory of Neu- 
rosis, New York: W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., 1945, 
pp. 463-464. 

2 Ibid. 
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Actually sociologists have shown consider. 
able interest in the phenomenon of social 
change,’ but an effort to relate such knowl. 
edge to the character neuroses has to my 
knowledge not been undertaken. 

One specific aspect of the character neu. 
roses is the relative harmony between the 
maladaptive mechanisms of the patient’s 
defenses and the other aspects of his person. 
ality structure, 1.e., his character armor or, 
in other words, the essential tolerance of the 
character neurotic for his maladaptation. 
Visualizing personality structure in psycho- 
analytic terms, we conclude that this toler- 
ance for one’s own maladaptive defenses 
must be the result of a stunted, spotted, cor- 
ruptible superego, or at least one more per- 
missive than that which produced the classi- 
cal symptom neuroses. Not having access to 
the developmental data available to the 
clinician I can only hypothesize why in 
recent years, and particularly in America, 
this disease form should have become so 
widespread. 

My first proposition is that this country 
was created through a successful rebellion 
against established authority. This historical 
origin, followed by one of the greatest politi- 
cal and social successes known to mankind, 
has left Americans with a permanent inclina- 
tion to applaud rebellion in other countries, 
to support wars of independence, and to feel 
for the victims of authoritarianism and sup- 


3 Robert L. Sutherland et al, Introductory Sociology, 
Fifth Edition. J. B. Lippincott, 1956, pp. 488-495; 
Meyer Weinberg and Oscar E. Shabat, Society and Man, 
Prentice-Hall, 1956, pp. 172-195; and many otkérs. 

4 George A. Ulett and D. Wells Goodrich, 4 Synopsis 
of Contemporary Psychiatry, The C. V. Mosby Company, 
1956, p. 182. 
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pression everywhere. Therefore, the general 
atmosphere of our society is favorable to re- 
bellion. This has expressed itself in many 
areas of living. It is one of the reasons that 
the psychological liberation which we owe to 
psychoanalysis has been accepted so en- 
thusiastically in this country. 


Compromise in American Life 

A society which believes in the right to 
rebel cannot continue to exist if it gives many 
of its members great dissatisfaction without 
hope of redress. Americans, therefore, had to 
develop a way of living together which was 
mutually permissive, or at least hope-sus- 
taining. It is significant, for instance, that 
the principle of American politics is com- 
promise. It is understood that, in Congress, 
no vital interest of any one group will be 
permanently disregarded;° lobbies guarantee 
that no vital interest of an existing group 
will be overlooked. American society thus 
extols liberation and practices compromise. 

I do not know how far the method of com- 
promise is practiced in the details of family 
living. It might be frequently overlooked 
because in our society it is an “obvious” way 
of settling differences, and the obvious often 
goes unnoticed.® If it is an integral part of 
family living, however, it can hardly fail to 
influence personality formation. The family 
climate from which most of Freud’s patients 
came was different from the American and 
probably also from the current European 
family climate. It was patriarchal, authori- 
tarian, and intolerant of deviation from 
parental patterns. While the European from 
this background was likely to be torn by in- 
ternal forces, the American of today might 
be led by the general social atmosphere of 
compromise to a working agreement  be- 
tween his primitive strivings for gratification 
and his superego. 

Our emphasis on the achievement of hap- 
piness as a major life goal is likely to facili- 
tate such an agreement. We consider that 

§Erik H. Erikson, Childhood and Society, New 
York: W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., 1950, pp. 244-283. 

*Gustav Ichheiser, ‘““Misunderstandings in Human 
Relations,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 55, 
September 1949, part 2, p. 2. 
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tensions, discomforts and frustrations are to 
be combatted rather than borne with forti- 
tude. Suffering and renunciation are looked 
upon less and less as virtues, and more and 
more as symptoms of disease which call for 
treatment. 

There is an increasing emphasis on “fun 
morality” —fun as something to which peo- 
ple can lay a rightful claim. Jobs should be 
fun, and so should leisure. That leisure could 
also be spent in contemplation is’ not fre- 
quently considered in our way of life. 

The permissiveness resulting from such a 
social value system is further strengthened 
by our population’s diversity of background. 
Every major wave of immigration contrib- 
uted to our society a specific ethnic stream 
with a culture of its own. Simultaneously it 
contributed an economically important pool 
of manpower and potential customers. Ar- 
rangements, therefore, had to be found for 
peaceful living with differences. Such peace 
has usually been bought by the avoidance of 
intimate contacts. The American has learned 
the advantage for peaceful living of respect- 
ing the privacy of one’s neighbor and de- 
manding privacy for oneself, thus avoiding 
conflicts by not becoming involved. We have 
developed a pluralism of values which, within 
general limits of decency and inoffensiveness, 
permits the members of every group their 
own way of life. Permissiveness—at a dis- 
tance—has become a general characteristic 
of our society. 

Opinions about right and wrong, further- 
more, cannot easily harden and become 
definitive in a country which believes in 
change as a way of improving existing 
conditions. Even the guidance bulletins for 
mothers which the Children’s Bureau pub- 
lishes at frequent intervals show marked 
changes over the years. Behaviorism, with 
rigid schedules and boundless confidence in 
the malleability of the child, has been re- 
placed by psycho-dynamically oriented child 
rearing, with demand feeding and a belief in 
physiological predispositions for the develop- 
ment of specific personality types. Recently 
there have been signs of a shift from the 
clamor for greater permissiveness with chil- 
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dren to a demand for greater permissiveness 
with parents. The period in which the rights 
of children were stressed to the exclusion of 
almost anything else has been followed by a 
period in which it is fashionable to speak of 
the rights of parents. 


Weakening of Parental Authority 

Notwithstanding this current swing of the 
pendulum toward a certain assertiveness of 
parenthood, this country is mainly antipar- 
ent and was so—perhaps less openly and 
vocally—long before the advent of psycho- 
analysis. First the frontier with the promise 
of free land and new opportunity beckoned 
young sons and daughters away from their 
parents, counteracting parental authority 
and continuity of a belief system over genera- 
tions. As Anglo-Saxons were replaced by non- 
English speaking immigrants and by immi- 
grants who had to make a shift from farming 
to factory work, from country life to life in 
the slums of cities, parental authority was 
even more intensively weakened. Hardly any 
child of immigrant parents could miss the 
experience of speaking English better than 
his father and mother, of knowing his way 
around better than they and of receiving 
better schooling than his parents. 

In addition, the American wish for im- 
provement, expecting from the future ever 
bigger and better things, led American par- 
ents, native born as well as immigrant, to 
arrange for their children the attainment of a 
social status which they had themselves 
found unattainable. A feeling of greater ade- 
quacy and privilege when they compared 
themselves with their parents thus became 
the growth experience of many American 
children, and could become a weapon in the 
children’s battle against socialization. 

While the authority of parents was thus 
generally lowered as generation followed gen- 
eration, the status of the father began to 
decline also for other reasons. It can be 
safely said that few social workers have met 
with a strong father in a client family. This 
phenomenon extends beyond client families. 
The appearance of weakness in the American 
male is largely due to modern conditions of 
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work. Our division of labor, industrialization 
and our trek into the suburbs have made 
larger and larger inroads on the time the 
husband and father can spend with his fam. 
ily. The farmer spent almost his whole life 
in work as well as in rest—with his wife and 
children. The European lawyer, doctor, arti. 
san and shopkeeper did the same because 
place of work and home were usually com. 
bined in one dwelling. With the advent of the 
factory and of downtown business districts 
the father left the home. Since he leaves 
every workday morning and comes home 
only for the night, for holidays and the week. 
end, the father has little chance to exercise 
authority and to become a major source of 
his children’s superego formation. 

Having had to deprive the children of his 
presence throughout the week, he is emo- 
tionally too prudent to play the role of 
authority over the weekend. He tries instead 
to be a pal and to leave lines of authority 
between his wife and children undisturbed, 
In this way he may acquire and retain love, 
although only at the price of being denied 
esteem. The wisdom of the language has 
coined two significant terms which aptly re- 
flect the situation. He is called daddy and, if 
he has a room of his own in the house, it is 
called den. Considering the father’s absence 
during the week and his attitude toward wife 
and children, the observation of European 
psychoanalysts that the father is the major 
source of superego formation in children may 
have to be revised for American conditions. 


Dominance of the Mother 


Under such conditions children would be 
likely to develop a “‘motherly” superego. In 
the American home the mother is the dom- 
nant figure and therefore appears to be the 
stronger personality. She is the authoritative 
parent and is succeeded by other feminine 
embodiments of authority such as the nurs- 
ery school, kindergarten and grade school 
teacher. The appearance of a maternal super- 
ego need therefore not cause surprise. How- 
ever, since the father is not emotionally 
absent from the home, under present condi- 
tions he remains an important factor in the 
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personality of his children. Because of his 
lack of power, he becomes a model for 
adaptation rather than a source of prohibi- 
tions, an ego ideal rather than a major source 
of superego formation. 

The power position of the American mother, 


must not be overrated. She is 


however, 
authority as far as it exists in the permissive- 
ness of our child-rearing situation, but her 
authority is troubled and insecure. Fre- 
quently it is authority with a guilty con- 
science. Our love for change, our profession- 
alization of parts of the child-rearing function, 
represented for instance by the new profes- 
sions of nursery school teaching and day care 
center work, and our tendency to accuse 
mother of having caused single-handed all 
developmental difficulties of her children 
have made her insecure and faltering in 
procedure. She still believes in her task and 
knows that somewhere she must exercise 
authority, but she no longer knows what 
limits she is supposed to set and what 
means of enforcement she can appropriately 
apply. This insecurity transcends class differ- 
ences and can be found in economically de- 
prived families as well as among the well-to- 
do. It is found today among Negroes and 
whites, among Jews and Gentiles. The ex- 
perts surrounding the American mother, 
ready to guide her in the child-rearing task, 
insist in spite of minor disagreements on 
relaxation and permissiveness in child rear- 
ing. How, under such conditions of parent- 
hood, can superego formation in a child be 
strong and rigid enough to enforce crystal- 
lization of conflict as expressed in the classical 
symptom neuroses? 

In summary, it seems to me that our cuk- 
ture, on the plane of the national ethos as 
well as of the home, is essentially non- 
threatening in nature. Involved in Oedipal 
feelings with essentially permissive if not 
insecure parents, the child is unlikely to form 
a superego strict enough to enforce crystal- 
lized conflict. His development will take the 
line of personality adaptation and in the 
solutions of his conflicts he will search for 
harmony with his ego standards. In our cul- 
ture the range of possible ego adaptations is 
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wide enough to permit him a whole spectrum 
of choices. The noncommital and temporary 
nature of inter-personal relationships outside 
marriage and parenthood prevents early de- 
tection of the socially non-adaptive nature of 
the behavior patterns resorted to in the char- 
acter disorders. The casualness of our peer 
group relationships often prevents the ex- 
pression of character disorders from becom- 
ing so burdensome that they boomerang on 
the afflicted person. Thus they persist up to 
the point where they disturb marriages and 
trouble parenthood, when they lead the suf- 
ferer and his intimate associates to the social 
worker. 


Implications for Social Work 


This raises the question of the implications 
of this situation for social welfare practice. 
At a similar meeting held last year, we con- 
sidered work with the parent of the placed 
child. Emphasis was put on the need to help 
this parent “manage the crucial act of place- 
ment to the best of his ability.”? Today we 
want to consider the kind of family in which 
we wish to place the child whose parent had a 
character neurosis. We are concerned that 
the child may have been affected by the 
character neurosis of his parent, and have 
started on a road of development leading to 
the formation of a character neurosis. Since 
I am not a clinician, my contribution will 
have to be confined to the posing of a ques- 
tion similar to one which social caseworkers 
encounter so frequently in current practice: 
How does one treat a character neurosis? In 
placement we shall have to look for an 
answer in the therapeutic quality of the 
environment in which the child is to be 
placed, rather than in the nature and quality 
of therapeutic interaction between case- 
worker and client. More specifically, what 
kind of superego-building forces and models 
for ego formation should there be in the fam- 
ily in which the child is placed? If it is true 
that in the treatment of a character neurosis 


7 Jeanne Pollock, “The Meaning of Parents to the 
Placed Child,” Cu1tp Wetrare, Vol. 36, April 1957, 
p. 10. 
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COMMENTS: THE FATHER’S PART IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY 


Robert J. Janes 

Executive Director 

Family and Children’s Service of 
Lycoming County 

Affiliated with Children’s Aid Society 
of Pennsylvania 
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order has a disabled ego functioning due to 
the weak superego. Thus, anxiety may be 
handled by defense mechanisms such as pro- 
jection and denial, because the super-ego is 
weak and does not conform to society’s ex- 
pectations. As English and Pearson state, 
“the primitive childish impulses are ex- 
pressed without restraint, without remorse, 
without much or any feeling for society. 
They seem to have little or no moral sense in 
the poor development of that part of the 
personality we call superego.’ 

These individuals are products of both 
wealthy and underprivileged families in 
which, generally, the parents have been un- 
able to make their children feel the security 
and love which are the foundation of char- 
acter formation. They have been unable to 
help the children to accept conventional 
standards of conduct, so that they lack a 
sense of responsibility and often seem more 
concerned about themselves than about oth- 
ers. The preponderance of agency cases with 
such character formations is often the result 
of homes broken physically or emotionally. 

We frequently use the label “irresponsible 
parents.” Popular literature has stressed the 
idea of “the delinquent parent, not the delin- 
quent child,” or as Dr. Pollak put it in his 
paper “the anti-parent feeling.”’ Sometimes 
our society is more concerned with putting 
the blame on someone than with fully under- 
standing the problem. How many parents of 
delinquent children are really delinquent 
themselves? As the field of humanities is now 
reaping the reward of increased patronage as 
a result of the permissive attitudes in child 
rearing, I believe we in the future will be 
receiving in greater degree the reward of the 
anti-parent campaign. It is not an uncommon 
incident for an adolescent child to walk into 
our office with the idea of proving that his 
parents are neglectful. Because we don’t 
know what to do we might put the label 
“neglectful parent” on parents who need 
support and understanding of their role as 
parents of a difficult child. I am convinced 
that there are many outside influences over 





2 Ibid, p. 351. 
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which a parent has no control. For example, 
a mother in a broken home who is trying to 
be both mother and father to an adolescent 
boy never can be an absolute success. 

Dr. Pollak develops the idea of authority 
and what has happened to it in the role of the 
father person. He suggests that children are 
developing What 
then is happening to families if Dr. Pollak is 


correct in stating there are few with a strong 


a “motherly superego.” 


father? In our agency cases, the emotionally 
secure father who is playing successfully the 
role of husband and father is rare. The 
father’s frustrations often turn him toward 
what might be called a Prussianistic role, 
autocratic and domineering. Dr. Pollak has 
brought out well the way in which fathers are 
forced, by many social and cultural factors, 
to play a role outside of the historical con- 
cept of the father role. 


Effect of the Weak or Absent Father 


According to Freudian understanding, su- 
perego formation resolves itself out of the 
Oedipus complex. If we have weak fathers or 
absent fathers a child does not have much 
chance of successfully resolving his Oedipus 
complex so that even the beginning of his 
superego formation is off on a wrong footing. 
With a weak father a boy also has the con- 
flict of resolving the fact of a mother’s 
authority in a broken home, so that accept- 
ing judgments of right and wrong becomes a 
very difficult task. Healthy identification 
does not take place. 

To cite a case example: 


The Eliot family consists of a fifteen-year-old boy 
living with his mother. She separated from the father, 
who is alcoholic and philandering and gave little finan- 
cial or emotional support in the home. There is one 
married, older brother. The boy was referred by his 
school as a truant. Just before referral, the father had 
broken one of his many promises to the boy. This re- 
sulted in the boy’s becoming upset, as evidenced by his 
resentment of school and his mother’s authority; his 
feeling that no one really liked him, that he didn’t 
belong to anyone and didn’t owe anyone anything. This 
feeling did not just occur at the time of the boy’s 
truancy, but was building up through the years as the 
mother and father struggled with each other, finally 
separating. The boy was witness to the intense argu- 
ments over the conflicting roles of the mother and 
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father. He witnessed his father’s weaknesses and thus 
early began to fear the authority of the mother rather 
than the father. 


It became apparent later that his fear was 
that his mother would control the entire 
world about him, and thus he would lose any 
identity that he might create for himself. The 
mother was not very strong herself in his 
early years, so that the one remaining parent 
with whom he could identify for learning 
could give him little support. The mother 
was very upset, would share all her doubts 
and confusions with her children, and wanted 
them to make a decision concerning her 
marriage. 

However, in the last two years of the boy’s life the 

mother has recovered her sense of well being, is perform- 
ing adequately on the job and supporting the family, 
and has been dealing with her son with a greater sense 
of security. The boy’s problem was not a result of willful 
neglect, but an accumulation of tensions that had been 
building up through the years. The mother participated 
eagerly and honestly in trying to handle him. However, 
as time went along, the character formations which are 
so typical of this kind of problem began to crystallize. 
The boy finally began to steal cars and, with his girl 
friend, wrecked one after a police chase. 
As I look back over this case, the one steady 
theme was this boy’s asking for control which 
he could not provide for himself. He would 
not accept it from his mother, and his father 
was out of the picture. He developed a blasé 
attitude: the only mistake he made was get- 
ting caught; other kids do this for “kicks,” 
why shouldn’t he? No one has the right to 
punish him except the court, for it is the law 
which he has broken. 

Fenichel tells us that “the mastery of guilt 
feelings which are derivatives of anxiety may 
become the all consuming tasks of a person’s 
whole life.”’? This boy’s need to project onto 
others the fault of his situation was a very 
dominant drive and seemed to be the way in 
which he was handling his anxiety. There are 
many individuals like this boy, who seem to 
devote their lives to proving that their own 
failure is the fault of others. Fenichel points 
out that “provocative behavior may also be 


3Otto Fenichel, The Psychoanalytic Theory of Neu- 
rosis, New York: W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., 1945, 
p. 480. 
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aimed at collecting compensations that 4 
person regards as his due.’’* I have already 
pointed out how this boy seemed even from 
the beginning to want to be punished, but 
more important, to be controlled, by society 
because he had no control within himself. 
Fenichel goes on to tell us “identifications 
are essential for the construction of the char. 
acter. Frequent and rapid changes of a 
child’s milieu, consisting of the disappearance 
of loved persons and the entering of new per. 
sons into his life makes lasting identifications 
impossible. The persons with whom the de. 
cisive identifications have been made may in 
themselves be pathological; or circumstances 
may make the child identify himself with the 
wrong aspect of a personality or the identif- 
cation may be carried out with models of the 
opposite sex rather than with models of the 
same sex.’® 

The latter seems to fit so aptly the de. 
scription of the boy in this case. The natural 
object of identification, his father, was out of 
his life. Also, the boy identified with the 
wrong aspects of the father’s corrupt and 
pathological personality in the sense that he 
said ‘“‘father sinned; therefore, I can sin.’ 

I have tried to bring into the analysis of 
this case some of the concepts of identifica- 
tion and the development of the superego 
formation as it relates to an individual’s 
ability to accept authority from outside 
sources. I have tried to relate these ideas to 
what I consider to be some of the early 
sources of difficulties from which character 
disorders may evolve. 

As social workers we are constantly faced 
with the many character disorders, or begin- 
ning symptoms of such, that come into our 
agency. Understanding them is difficult, be- 
cause of the complexity of the growth or lack 
of growth of the personality. I have left out 
the biggest question, that of treatment, per- 
haps be>.use fundamentally we know so lit- 
tle about it. For instance, with delinquents 
we are told that only a long sustaining, sup- 
porting relationship will allow a child to 


4 Tbid., p. 496. 
5 Tbid., p. 499. 
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begin an identifying relationship with a case- 
worker that might subtly change his adap- 
tive behavior patterns. Yes, sitting and lis- 
tening with a third ear and waiting is prob- 
ably the one treatment technique that we 
can be sure of in helping these individuals. 
But what about the psychic and social pathos 
that the client with a character disorder 
brings with him? The casework agency usu- 
ally has to handle, for example, the wife of 
the alcoholic or the parent of the delinquent 
who wants help. 

Patience is called for. Tolerance to accept 
and not become judgmental of the client’s 
social behavior pattern tries not only our own 


social conscience but also the depths of our 
personality patterns. Therefore, in treat- 
ment, it is important that we fully under- 
stand the transference that is made to us and 
that we be equally aware of our own feelings 
or countertransferences in the situation. 

Dr. Pollak has challenged us to rethink the 
idea that the major source of the superego 
formation in children is the father. As case- 
workers, we are, in a way, social technicians, 
and we need to be aware not only of what the 
psychologists and psychiatrists bring us, but 
also what the sociologists and anthropolo- 
gists bring us, in terms of understanding our 
client in the complicated situations of his life. 


CoMMENTS: THE IMPORTANCE OF CONTROLS 


Evalyn M. Strickler 

Executive Secretary 

Family and Children’s Service of 
Lebanon County 

Affiliated with Children’s Aid Society 
of Pennsylvania 


From Dr. Pollak’s description of the modern 
parent and the relative division of authority 
between mother and father, it appears that 
foster boarding parents are like other par- 
ents, only more so! It has been traditional for 
social workers, psychiatrists and others con- 
cerned with children in foster care, to speak 
solemnly and learnedly in public and to do a 
great deal of hand-wringing and hair-tearing 
in the comparative privacy of staff meetings 
over the “mother dominated” status of the 
average foster home. Let us look further at 
the placed child’s situation. 

Who requests placement for him? It is 
seldom a father who initiates placement or 
who takes his child to the foster home. Male 
child placement workers are a comparative 
rarity. After being delivered to an agency by 
his mother and taken in hand by a woman 
social worker, what greets him in his foster 
home? 

It is probably a home dominated by a 
bustling, competent, cheerful mother who 
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states that, as far as foster children are con- 
cerned, “daddy says it’s all up to me.” 
Neither we nor she gives daddy the chance to 
say even this much for himself. Although the 
foster father may be—by native disposition, 
personality, and pressure of American cul- 
ture—a retiring man who does not affirm 
fully his role as foster father, even the small 
wishes he may have to be more active soon 
die from lack of encouragement. To a greater 
degree than we are willing to recognize he 
plays the role we assign him. 

The following is a case situation which 
illustrates what can happen to a child who, 
on leaving her own family, where she had a 
meek and weak father, moves into a foster 
home with a shadowy, ineffectual foster 
father and a foster mother who permits him 
to be inactive. 


Maggie was placed when she was not quite three 
years old. She was the fifth child in a family of six, a 
blue-eyed blonde who was the center of attention, from 
both siblings and parents. The family had been known 
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to the agency for some months prior to placement. The 
mother frequently terrorized the father and children by 
knife-wielding and other violence, and on one occasion 
was arrested for chasing her husband with a bayonet. 
She was irresponsible in her care of the children, promis- 
cuous in her relationships with men and drank heavily 
at times. 

The father was a slender, colorless man who would 
beg his wife to stop her antics. At the agency he spoke 
in an almost inaudible tone. He had little concern for 
the children and spent most of his free time trying to 
find or follow his wife, beseeching her to come back to 
him. The children were unsupervised and wild, a source 
of constant complaint in the community. The only 
limits and controls they knew were harsh and abusive 
ones from the mother. 


Maggie was petted, pampered and catered 
to, but also she saw what the rest of the chil- 
dren saw—a mother who completely domi- 
nated the father and who was erratic, abusive 
and depriving in her care of the children. 


Foster Placement without Controls 

Maggie was placed in the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lane, a stolid, respectable and unimaginative foster 
family. The foster mother took the initiative with the 
agency; the foster father could be glimpsed occasionally 
in the background nursing his ulcer. Maggie completely 
dominated the family. Mrs. Lane would complain that 
she ‘“‘couldn’t do a thing with Maggie” but Mr. Lane 
didn’t even complain. No limits or inhibitions were 
placed on this child: she even ate different food at 
different times from the family. When questioned about 
this and other equally alarming circumstances, Mrs. 
Lane would say weakly that Maggie wanted it that way. 


Maggie, meanwhile, was fast growing up 
to be a problem child. She was extremely 
demanding and given to wild tantrums. Her 
most obvious lies were accepted as truth, and 
she spoke disdainfully of Mr. Lane’s per- 
mitting her to hit him as hard as she could 
without protest. She was in control of the 
parents and thus out of control of herself, 
displaying very much the same kind of be- 
havior pattern as her mother. 

She was the cause of disturbance in the 
neighborhood, school and church. Scarcely a 
month passed that someone did not mention 
that the agency must “do something” about 
Maggie. 

Finally, Maggie was moved from the 
Lanes to the home of the Duncans. Mr. and 
Mrs. Duncan are in their late forties and 
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childless, but gave foster care for about 
year before Maggie’s move. They are sweet, 
gentle people with a great deal of security as 
individuals and as husband and wife and a 
firmness that is felt at once. For their foster 
children, there is no doubt who runs the 
home. 

Just after Maggie went to live with the Duncans, 
Mrs. Duncan became ill and was sick for several weeks, 
Mr. Duncan, therefore, had to cope and he did. Maggie’s 
eating and sleeping habits improved immensely, her ex. 
tremely demanding attitude moderated to the point 
that she was considerate of others. During Mrs. Dun. 
can’s illness she would slip in quietly and speak sweetly 
to her because “when I was homesick mama talked ‘i 
me and I felt better.” She is the apple of daddy’s eye 
and the feeling is mutual. She is, for the first time, dis. 
covering the joys of having a father. 


Recently Mr. Duncan, attending a foster 
parents committee meeting at the agency, 
asked to speak to the worker regarding a 
problem of Maggie’s. Although the problem 
itself is not of much importance, Mr. Dun- 
can’s willingness to discuss it, his investment 
in Maggie’s behavior, is of the utmost im. 
portance to her development. 

Lest this sound too good to be true let me 
hasten to add that our Maggie still has 
problems. Although of above average intelli- 
gence, she failed to do fifth grade work and 
had to be put back to fourth grade. She is 
still more possessive of her belongings than 
seems normal for a girl her age, and there are 
times when she is still rowdy and needs to be 
firmly stopped. 

But the important difference is that now 
there is someone to stop her; two persons, 
really, who are secure enough as persons, 
parents, and as husband and wife, to risk 
Maggie’s wrath—who care enough about her 
to spank her when necessary. 

Sometime after Maggie’s move to the 
Duncan home, Mrs. Duncan confessed that 
for the first few weeks she and Mr. Duncan 
found Maggie so irritating they felt they 
could not go on. But their love, firmness and 
understanding for each other and for Maggie 
have helped Maggie to be a little girl who can 
depend on others to control her, thus freeing 
her from the crushing responsibility of con- 
trolling herself. 
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A COMMUNITY REVISES ITS DAY CARE PROGRAM 


Virginia S. Ferguson 
Executive Secretary 

Family and Child Welfare Council 
Council of Social Agencies 
Columbus, Ohio 


“Our CHILDREN came to us hungry and dirty —often 
with lice in their hair. We’d scrub them up and feed 
them—kind of a protection against their parents’ poor 
care. This was really charity. 

“Today, we seem to have day care just to make it 
easier for mothers to earn money for fancy things. Few 
children come to us underfed or dirty. I don’t think it’s 
right to waste Community Chest money this way.” 


So spoke a veteran member of the board of 
one of the seven day care centers receiving 
chest support in Columbus, Ohio. She was 
genuinely concerned because she could not 
see a need for day care based on such factors 
as “family problems” and “child readiness 
for group care.” She felt ill at ease about 
discussing fee charging, and she was con- 
fused at having the chest budget committee 
inquire about the agency’s policy on fee 
charging. “If families could afford to pay 
fees, should their children receive care in a 
chest-supported agency? After all aren’t we 
supposed to be helping poor people?” 

During the 1940’s, few questions were 
asked about the appropriateness of commu- 
nity support for day care of children. It was 
necessary to the war effort that young 
mothers work. In the 1930's, any parent who 
could find employment and “stay off relief” 
was given approval. Before the great depres- 
sion and the development of Social Security, 
day care of children served to alleviate seri- 
ous problems of neglect in the home and 
community, much as described by our board 
member. 


Recent Changes in Day Care 

It is not surprising then that in the 1950's, 
with the traditional reasons for being re- 
moved, many persons began to ask, “Whom 
do we serve in community-supported day 
care centers?’ In Columbus, we had un- 
trained staff who expected experience to pro- 
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Mrs. Ferguson discusses day care as a social service 
to strengthen family life. 


vide the answer to “children of working 
mothers’; there were no casework evalua- 
tions to review. Board members had every 
reason to assume this was an adequate 
answer to the question. However, the budget 
committee of the chest began to wonder why 
income from fees should remain static if 
mothers of these children were employed at 
higher salaries than ever before. Should the 
community absorb all of the increased cost of 
care? Was it best for the mothers to work, or 
did they belong at home with their children? 

The day care committee of the Council of 
Social Agencies found many obstacles in 
1955, when it tried to evaluate the intake 
policies and procedures in use. 

There were few written policy statements; most of 
the staff had no training to help them evaluate a family 


or social problem; everyone was defensive about fee 
charging. 


But there was a willingnesss to learn. A day 
care center director from a nearby commu- 
nity was invited to speak to a council mem- 
bership on the subject of day care as a com- 
munity service. Challenging the historical 
reasons for providing day care, and empha- 
sizing the need for social work skills to deter- 
mine eligibility the speaker concluded with a 
strong plea for recognition that day care of 
children is a social service designed to help 
meet family problems in such a way that 
family relationships are strengthened, and 
more serious problems in family life prevented. 

The day care committee developed a case- 
work project to serve as a demonstration of 
the use of casework, and to provide some 
facts about the children being served and the 
methods of fee charging. Upon recommenda- 
tion of the council’s executive committee, the 
chest budget committee provided the funds 
for the employment of a social worker and a 
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part-time supervisor experienced in day care 
service. In six months, the project revealed 
many things, almost none of which had been 
anticipated. 

We learned that there were few criteria or 
skills for determining eligibility —even on the 
basis of economic need. We could not pro- 
duce facts, for there were inadequate records; 
the quality of the programs brought up seri- 
ous question regarding possible damage to 
children and their relationship with their 
parents. The physical care of the children 
was more nearly adequate than other aspects 
of the programs. 





Evaluation of Casework Services 
An evaluation of the Casework Project 

by the Executive Committee of the Council 

led us to these conclusions: 

1. Most board members of the day centers did not 

understand what was lacking in programs and 

hence were satisfied with things as they were. 

2. The supporters of the service did not realize that 
the funds allocated by the chest, over $100,000 a 
year, were not providing a good service. 

3. Casework could not be integrated in the existing 

programs. 

4. Work with the untrained staff (in all but two 
centers) would have to wait until others in posi- 
tions of responsibility—agency board members, 
the chest and the council—had reached an agree- 
ment on the standard of service to be expected in 
all community-supported day care services. 

Two courses of action were proposed. A 
report of the casework project would be 
made by the council to the boards of the day 
care centers participating in the project. The 
boards would be encouraged tu seek chest 
support to employ directors qualified by 
training and experience, and then to reshape 
their programs. Simultaneously, the council 
would report its conclusions to the commu- 
nity chest and recommend using the consul- 
tation service of the Child Welfare League of 
America, to assist the board members of day 
care centers, the chest and council in reach- 
ing agreement on desirable standards of 
service. 

When the council reviewed the casework 
project with the board members of the agen- 
cies involved, the board seemed astonished 
that serious criticism should be leveled at 
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their program. They were justifiably proud 
of the history of service given by board 
members. Although they first defended this 
history, it was undoubtedly pride that en. 
abled the board members to accept the chal. 
lenge of trying a new way. Several confer. 
ences were held to discuss suggested changes, 
The board of one agency said, if additional 
funds for salaries could be allocated by the 
chest, it would hire a new director qualified 
by training and experience. 

The two-point program to improve the 
standards of service in the chest-supported 
day care centers was outlined by council 
representatives in conference with the officers 
of the chest and its budget committee. A re. 
view of the situation indicated that for over 
ten years, questions had been raised regard. 
ing the level of services. A new all-out ap. 
proach was indicated—one which called for 
conviction, courage and financial support. 
The chest accepted its responsibility to sup. 
port sound child welfare programs. Funds 
were granted to enable one center to employ 
a trained and experienced director and to 
enable the chest and council to employ con- 
sultation from the League. It also accepted 
responsibility for appointing members to 
serve on the standards committee, to develop 
day care standards in Columbus. 


Development of Standards 


The standards committee, meeting for 
the first time in September, 1956, was made 
up of fourteen individuals, each with his own 
strong feelings. The letter of invitation had 
emphasized our common responsibility to 
provide good child care programs. But as the 
representatives of the agency boards, the 
council and the chest listened to a more de- 
tailed explanation of the purpose of the 
standards committee, there seemed to be no 
eagerness for the job at hand. The consult- 
ant, who had visited each of the day care 
centers in the days just before the meeting, 
highlighted her impressions, noting the good 
things as well as the bad. She referred to 
areas of common concern to staff and board, 
such as the kind of clients who should be 
served, health care, play equipment and 
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staffing. She suggested specific ways in which 
she could offer assistance to staff while work- 
ing with the committee on matters which it 
might choose to tackle. 

With much hesitation, the group began to 
ask questions about the purpose of the com- 
mittee. There was frank concern about the 
word “standards.” 

If standards for day care were developed, would this 
mean all seven centers would be compelled to do every- 
thing alike? Did it mean standardizing practice? What 
about the autonomy of boards of directors? If the health 
programs were not as gi od as they should be, why not 
just say so and let each agency get medical advice on 
how to improve! 


The consultant used this problem as an ex- 
ample of how teamwork among agencies with 
acommon problem can produce results more 
easily than if seven agencies each were to 
approach it alone. 

Someone else referred to standards as 
guides to good practice and still another 
member pointed out the big responsibility 
left to each agency board to implement the 
standards of care accepted jointly. 

The first meeting adjourned with the 
Chairman’s request that each member bring 
to the second meeting his suggestion regard- 
ing the most troubling problem in operation 
of a day care program. 

At the second meeting one board president 
vividly explained why he would like the com- 
mittee to discuss the matter of determining 
eligibility for day care service. 

His agency had recently accepted for care several 
children whose mothers were receiving Aid to Depend- 
ent Children. The placements had been recommended 
by the welfare department’s caseworker—not because 
the mothers needed to go to work but because it was 
thought the family tensions would be relieved if the child- 
ren were placed. The director of his agency believed the 
children could benefit by group care. But, he asked, is it 
right for a chest agency to provide this care? There would 
be no significant amount of fee payments for these cases 
and the agency could ill afford a drop in fee collections. 


This example dramatized the varying 
points of view on the question “whom shall 
we serve?” Although there was lively discus- 
sion of other aspects of day care programs 
which needed study, the group agreed to ask 
the consultant at the next meeting to discuss 
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what factors should be considered in deter- 
mining eligibility—and in deciding on fees! 


Examining Intake Procedures 

Since the committee agreed it would be 
helpful to have a clear picture of the intake 
policies and procedures currently in use in 
the seven centers, the council staff secured 
the data and distributed it to all committee 
members before the next meeting. The day 
care consultant of the State Department of 
Public Welfare also served as a technical 
advisor to the committee and assisted in pre- 
paring this report. 

The consultant began the discussion with 
the analysis of the reports submitted by the 
seven centers. Wide differences in policies 
were evident, particularly as to eligibility for 
service and fee charging. Policies had devel- 
oped from practice; practice had developed 
from the experiences of the staff who had 
learned on the job, with little help from the 
professional fields of education or social work. 
In some agencies a case committee of the 
board passed on applications. 

The consultant described children and 
families who might have problems which 
could best be met by a day care program, and 
the contribution the community could make 
in providing day care service. She pointed up 
the complexities of determining when day 
care is the best answer to a family problem 
and the need for skilled staff to help families 
and agencies arrive at these decisions. 

In this hour and a half and at a subsequent 
meeting, the committee covered less than 
half of the report on current policies and 
procedures. The group gained a sense of 
satisfaction when it was able to reach agree- 
ment on several policy questions, but it was 
evident that this procedure of full committee 
study would be slow. Therefore, it was agreed 
that a sub-committee should prepare a draft 
of recommended intake policies and proce- 
dures. Other sub-committees would be ap- 
pointed to work on standards for personnel 
and health programs. 

Three board presidents were asked to chair 
the three sub-committees and every board 
was asked to appoint members to serve on 
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each sub-committee. Professionally qualified 
persons on the standards committee were 
assigned as resource persons. Resource mate- 
rial was made available from other communi- 
ties and from the Child Welfare League of 
America. 

The sub-committee on intake policies and 
procedures found these questions most diffi- 
cult: How much responsibility should the 
community assume? How much responsibil- 
ity for the care of young children is it reason- 
able to expect parents to assume? How does 
the community minimize the conflicts which 
may arise between the desires of parents or 
community groups and the judgment of per- 
sons responsible for operating a day care 
service? Should those who use community 
supported services be expected to pay for 
them? What about the conflict with fund 
raising interests? 

Within two sessions the sub-committee 
developed the following principles: 

1. The family’s need and the child’s readiness for 

group care must be the first concern in determining 
acceptance or rejection. 


to 


. The goal of day care service should be to strengthen 

family life. The problems which threaten to 
weaken relationships may include economic stress, 
but this is not necessarily the most frequent 
problem. 


o>) 


3. Parents should not be relieved of responsibilities 
which they are able to carry. 

4. Fee charging should be based on family budgeting, 
since indebtedness often contributes to family 
tension. Agency assistance with budgeting can be 
a constructive service to the familv. 

5. Professionally trained caseworkers are needed, 

along with equally well prepared teachers and ad- 

ministrators, if these principles are to be carried 
out in day to day practice. 


Based on the 
committee drafted a statement of intake 


these convictions, sub- 
policies and procedures for day care services. 

the sub- 
committee noted for further discussion with 


There were several “‘sticklers”” which 


the 
standards committee. One question which 
troubled everyone was whether it is proper to 
charge a “holding fee” when a child is absent 
due to illness. It was difficult for some per- 
sons to accept this proposal because they did 
not consider it in relation to a caseworker’s 


the staff of the several agencies and 
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evaluation of the parents’ ability to pay, 
Other stumbling blocks were also related tg 
the board members’ lack of experience jn 
using skilled staff. 

The entire standards committee reviewed 
a preliminary draft and discussed the sub. 
committee’s tentative recommendations and 
suggested changes. A decision was reached to 
ask the council to secure technical help in 
developing a family budget standard which 
could be used as a basis for fee charging. 


Adoption of Policies and Procedures 


In two months the sub-committee com. 
pleted the following materials which were 
adopted by the standards committee jn 
June, 1957: 

Statement of intake policies and procedures 

Records for day care agencies 

Outline for child’s history 

A guide to fee charging for private day care agencies 

The standards committee could now an- 
swer the question, ““For whom do we provide 
community-supported day care services?” 

We were aware that we had borrowed from 
the knowledge of others. But the statements 
were written with the local community in 
mind, edited by local people, and accepted as 
“ours.” 

How will the recommended statements be 
used by the several day care centers? The 
agency representatives were asked this ques- 
tion in a meeting of the standards commit- 
tee. The Chairman of the Sub-committee on 
Intake Policies said, 

“Board members like myself, who have been serving 
on sub-committees, will do a good selling job because 
they feel so much a part of the whole project. 


the same 


time a fine feeling to be a part of a community effort as 


While it is always hard to change, it is at 


; Be ican satel ad eee eet ” 
against feeling isolated with a single program 


Soon the standards committee will take 
stock of the progress made in the use of these 
standards. The League’s consultant will con- 
tinue to be available to each agency as it 
faces new problems in its own growth and 
development. 

There have been changes in policies adopted 


by agency boards. Key positions have been 


filled with qualified staff from the fields of 


education and social work, who are learning 
how to apply their skills to day care as a 
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CASE AIDES FREE CASEWORK TIME 


Ellery C. Russel This agency, confronted with the responsibility for 
Director, Foster Home Department offering good foster care service in the face of dimin. 
Edwin Gould Foundation for Children ishing personnel, has experimented with the untried 


New York City 


resource of case aides, with results which have far 


exceeded their expectations. 


Ever since the exit of the traditional Lady 
Bountiful, social work has been moving con- 
sistently toward establishing itself as a pro- 
fession. The pattern of growth has been slow 
and uneven, retarded sometimes by our own 
inability to explain our service in terms which 
were not cloaked in professional terminology 
and marked by attacks from articulate and 
influential members of the community we 
sought to serve. There are elements in the 
professional helping process itself which have 
tended to obscure its effectiveness. Since the 
ultimate goal of the professionally disciplined 
caseworker is to enable the client to discover 
and utilize his own potential strength, the 
client himself may not fully recognize the 
contribution of the caseworker, during the 
process. 

In spite of these obstacles, the heartening 
fact is that the demand for professionally 
trained personnel to meet the situations 
which call for our services now far exceeds 
the supply. This has placed upon us, as a pro- 
fession, some responsibility for outlining how 
to provide adequate services with an insuffi- 
cient number of trained personnel. Because 
of the urgency of these needs, enlisting well 
intentioned and well endowed persons with- 
out specialized training for the job has ap- 
peared as a solution. 

Various points of view have been ex- 
pressed. Some say “‘Here is a job to be done. 
It is our responsibility to do it with whatever 
personnel is available, regardless of profes- 
sional education.” Others say, ““Now that 
the value of professional education is being 
recognized, we do a disservice not only to the 
profession but to our clients if we compromise 
by suggesting that the job really can be done 
adequately by persons who are well inten- 
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tioned and well endowed but untrained.” Ip 
accordance with the convictions expressed by 
these points of view, and in relation to the 
practical necessities, the suggested solutions 
fall into several patterns. 

One plan calls for staffing agencies with 
untrained or partially trained personnel 
under the supervision of trained supervisors, 
Another plan provides for both trained and 
untrained caseworkers to work on the same 
staff, carrying essentially the same kind of 
responsibility. Because of the intrinsic dif. 
ferences in their performance there is a 
difference in the amount of supervision, and 
a salary differential. Other agencies have 
carried on their established programs with 
a decreased number of staff members, which 
in turn has necessitated each staff member's 
covering a larger amount of work. This 
sooner or later results in a less effective 
service. Still other agencies may have been 
able to carry on their existing service with- 
out dislocations in staff, but have not been 
able to expand enough to meet the commr- 
nity’s increased demand for services. 

In the midst of this variety of solutions, 
the appearance of case aides has offered an 
intriguing or alarming possibility, depending 
upon your point of view. What is a case aide 
anyway? Is a case aide the same as an un- 
trained caseworker? Is she a worker in 
training, or a “junior caseworker’? Is the 
case aide defined on the basis of her educa- 
tional background or on the basis of the kind 
of responsibility she carries? A college 
graduate who goes to work in an agency 
where a Master’s degree is not required may 
be called a social worker or a caseworker; but 
if the same person joins the staff of an agency 
where a Master’s degree is a requirement for 
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regular staff members, she is called a case 
aide or a worker in training. For the purposes 
of this paper, a case aide is defined as a staff 
member who has not yet completed the 
graduate work for a Master’s degree, who 
assists the caseworker in carrying her re- 
sponsibility, and whois interested in gain- 
ing further knowledge and skill through 
her supervised experience and graduate 
courses. 

Although at present we have only two case 
aides and twelve graduate caseworkers on 
the staff, the experience with these two 
“assistants,” plus our experience during two 
summers with college students who came 
under the auspices of the program of the 
Social Work Recruiting Committee of New 
York, has led us to see possibilities which 
were not apparent before. Since our two case 
aides have become such valuable members 
of our staff, we have tried to define the fac- 
tors which have made this experiment 
successful. What went into the selection, 
orientation and supervision of staff members 
carrying this unique responsibility? 


Selection and Orientation 


Our case aides were selected with the same 
care used in the selection of any other staff 
member. All of the same criteria for com- 
petence as staff members apply to case aides 
as to regular staff members, with the excep- 
tion of the theoretical background and field 
work experience we expect from graduates of 
schools of social work. Case aides need the 
same basic qualifications of intelligence, sen- 
sitivity, warmth and emotional maturity as 
do graduate caseworkers. They need to have 
interest and concern for people and to be able 
to relate to clients in a warm and helpful 
way. They must be able to accept the limita- 
tions of their role as case aides as well as to 
respect the kind of responsibility which the 
caseworker carries. A personality capable of 
accepting and using supervisory help is nec- 
essary, as is the ability to become a part of 
the team which makes up the staff of an 
agency and which functions within the agency 
structure. Case aides should have an interest 
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in learning and in developing their ability 
in terms of improving their performance. In 
order that the assignment does not become 
a blind alley job, we have set up a time limit 
of one year for each appointment, with the 
understanding that at the end of that time 
the experience and plans of the case aide 
will be reviewed for the purpose of pointing 
up some professional training goals in line 
with each person’s interest and ability. 

In exploring what would be involved for 
both the prospective case aide and the 
agency, the agency should always clearly 
define the role of the case aide in this par- 
ticular structure. This would include both 
the limitations and the opportunities for this 
unique position. 

After the case aide has become a member 
of the staff, the amount and kind of super- 
vision which is provided is perhaps the most 
important single factor in making possible 
her maximum contribution as a staff mem- 
ber. Implicit is the supervisor’s essential 
respect for the contribution which the case 
aide can make and her interest in developing 
the case aide’s potential capacity for growing 
and developing in her new role. 

Case aides should, of course, be regular 
members of the staff in every way. This 
means attendance at staff meetings and 
seminars. The case aides in our agency have 
served on staff committees, except those con- 
cerned with purely technical and _profes- 
sional aspects of practice, such as defining 
procedures for inclusion in the office manual. 
One of our case aides recently attended an 
out-of-town regional meeting of the Child 
Welfare League of America. 

As with any other staff member, the case 
aide should receive recognition and apprecia- 
tion for any specific contribution she may 
make to the over-all program of the agency. 
Just as any caseworker may accomplish a 
specific achievement because of some special 
skill or combination of abilities, so case aides 
may well accomplish some particular assign- 
ment with unusual efficiency or effectiveness. 
This may have special value for the program 


of the agency, and should be acknowledged 
as such. 
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Assignments Case Aides Can Carry 


What then are the specific assignments 
which seem appropriate and productive for 
these staff members? 


1) One of the particular jobs which has proved to be 
very helpful to caseworkers has been obtaining 
school reports on the children under care. This 
may involve a visit to the school or a request for 
such a report by letter or telephone. The case aide 
can also obtain other needed reports from hos- 
pitals or doctors. 

2) The medical records in our agency have been in the 
process of being separated from the total record. 
Our case aides have been doing this, carefully sort- 
ing and arranging reports and forms. There may 
be other opportunities in relation to organizing the 
material and improving the order of records which 
would be helpful, but with which we have not as 
yet had any experience. 

3) Most of the Christmas shopping, wrapping and 
some of the mailing and delivering of gifts was 
done by our case aides. This was of tremendous 
help to our casework staff and of course freed a 
considerable amount of casework time for other 
activities which could only be carried by the 
caseworker. 

4) Case aides can help in many ways in arranging for 
children to go to camp: shopping for special camp 
clothing or equipment, arranging for special medi- 
cal examinations, getting permits from parents for 
special camp procedures, filling out necessary 
forms, and even arranging transportation. 

5) Certain routine reports which may involve review- 
ing and summarizing record material have been 
done by our case aides. 

6) One of our case aides is now the agency librarian. 
She has catalogued all of our books, pamphlets and 
periodicals, and has set up an efficient card system 
for books being borrowed from the library. She 
reviews recent publications and recommends the 
purchase of new books or pamphlets.! 

7) A case aide is responsible for keeping an agency 
resource file up to date, available, and in a usable 
form. 

8) When special shopping needs to be done either for 
a foster mother or with an older child, the case aide 
may do this best. 

9) When children need to be taken to and from a 
psychiatrist’s office for psychotherapy or to a 
doctor, clinic or hospital, the case aide rather than 
the caseworker may accompany the child if it 
seems advisable from the point of view of the 
child’s particular needs. There may also be such 





1 Eprror’s Note: One League agency reported that 
the staff does not profit sufficiently from publications 
because the collection of books and pamphlets is unor- 
ganized. 
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trips to and from the office for interviews. This 
may involve considerable understanding of the 
child’s behavior and emotional problems if he is in 
therapy, and it always involves an awareness of 
the role and relationship of the caseworker and the 
child so that the case aide does not become jp. 
volved in a competitive relationship with the 
caseworker. 

10) Sometimes a case aide may very well handle parts 
of a case. Recently, at the death of a child, a case 
aide took charge of all of the funeral plans and 
made the necessary arrangements for the cemetery 
lot. This was a very mature and competent Case 
aide who later entered theological college; but we 
may often find that case aides have unexpected 
potentialities for meeting critical situations, 

11) It is sometimes possible and advisable to assign a 
limited amount of responsibility to a case aide, 
Occasionally our case aides have made a home 
visit on an uncovered case, for which the super. 
visor carried coverage responsibility, but where it 
was felt the foster mother needed a home visit 
from a representative of the agency. 

12) Case aides may also carry some “‘simple”’ cases. It 
is, of course, a truism to say that we never can 
predict that a simple case will remain simple! But 
in instances where a baby without active parents 
is satisfactorily placed in a foster home long known 
to the agency, we do not anticipate difficult prob- 
lems. We have been able to assign other cases. In 
each instance, the decision takes into account the 
development of the case aide as well as the indi- 
vidual situation. 

At present we are considering an organiza- 
tional plan which would include in each 
supervisory unit one case aide, who would be 
available for assisting the caseworkers in 
that unit. The supervisor would assign re- 
sponsibilities to her, according to the needs 
of the caseworkers and in line with the ability 
and level of development of the case aide. 
There is value in having the same supervisor 
supervise the case aide and the workers she 
is assisting. This plan, of course, saves case- 
work time and requires additional super- 
visory time; but, at present, it is in the area 
of casework time that we need to plan most 
carefully. 


Summary 

It has been our experience that the addi- 
tion of case aides to our staff has released a 
considerable amount of casework time for 
other responsibilities, in this way contribut- 
ing to better coverage and better service 
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throughout the whole program. Although 
case aides are not a substitute for graduate 
caseworkers, they are able to add tremen- 
dously to the productivity of the staff and to 
the whole program, through supplementing 
the caseworkers’ activities. In addition, 
through their supervised experience, it is 
hoped, they are developing into potential or 
beginning caseworkers themselves and may 
‘n this way eventually make an even more 
valuable contribution to the profession. 

Although we moved into experimenting 
with case aides because of the shortage of 
available personnel on the graduate level, 
our experience has demonstrated that there 
are elements of the casework job that can be 
carried very adequately by case aides. Even 
if a miracle should occur tomorrow and there 
were suddenly available a sufficient number 
of graduate caseworkers to provide the 
service of our agency, we now know that this 
service can be provided more efficiently and 
effectively if certain parts of it are carried by 
competent case aides. 


A CHILD'S HOUR 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
School of Social Work 


Master of Social Work 
A graduate two-year program in preparation for 
casework or group work practice in all fields of 
social work. 


Advanced Curriculum Certificate 


A third year program in administration, casework, 
community organization, group work, research, 
supervision or teaching. Open to experienced social 
workers with a Master’s degree in Social Work. 


Doctor of Social Work 


A doctoral program offering the opportunity to 
develop scholarly and professional competence for 
leadership in social work. Open to the experienced 
social worker with a Master of Social Work degree. 
Advanced Curriculum credits applicable. 


Financial grants available 


Address: 
(MISS) MARGARET E. BISHOP 


Director of Admissions 


University of Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work 
2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





Robert A. Holzhauer* The pain and challenge of the hour of therapy with 
Casework Supervisor a child. 


St. Charles Boys Home 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Many scenes come to mind as I think of the 
children who come to be with me, not just for 
fun, although they may say that, but because 
they need to be with a grown-up who will 
understand that they are almost always in 
anxiety or turmoil. For those children the 
hour we are together is like a pool of all the 
deep, dammed up feelings and experiences of 
the past, of the unrecognized present and the 
future which never goes beyond fantasy. 
What I write about them in records, what 
I think professionally, can be said, but some- 
times there is more, something spontaneous, 





* Mr. Holzhauer also holds the position of Instructor 
of Social Casework, Department of Sociology, Mar- 
quette University and serves as a Psychiatric Social 
Work Consultant at the Marquette University Guid- 
ance Center. 
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which gives more than a tug at the heart- 
strings. For I am also part of the present, the 
past and the future of each child. 

There is Jackie, for instance. Only yester- 
day, Jackie knelt in the corner of my office, 
his blond crew-cut pushed against the wall as 
I let the silence fill the room. 

I walked over to him and touched his 
shoulder. He threw my hand off with a fran- 
tic convulsion. “Get off me,” he said, his 
voice strained through dry tears. For a 
moment he turned his tear-streaked face, his 
feelings glaring with a raw hurt, intense as 
that from an unseen wound. 

What was I to do for Jackie, aged nine? 
I could not ignore him, but he was not able 
to bear the cutting kindness of physical 
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closeness. I could only exert my will to be 
intensely with him in this desperate involve- 
ment of love and hate. We were lost in this 
office, as distant as if lost in limitless space. 
Nothing was near, but Jackie’s fright at the 
possibility of needing me. We were unable to 
move away from or toward each other. 

I said softly, “Jackie,” and stopped as his 
voice grated against my effort, putting up a 
wall between any gentleness and his fears. 
“You hate me. Get out of here. Everybody 
hates me.” He pushed harder against the 
wall. “They’d have to.” 

I felt a rise of hope as he said again, firmly, 
“They’d have to.” He was beginning to 
speak of himself against the powerful adult 
world and at least beginning to admit he had 
a self, a bad one. Now, although he turned 
his back to me, he could begin to hear me. 
Although he pushed me away, not trusting, 
he could begin to know me, believe that I 
might understand. He may learn with me 
where love lies, entwined as it has been for 
him with hate. 

Jackie pushed against the wall, roughing his head on 
the plaster. The wall of stone and bricks and steel held. 
This was an unemotional strength, it did not move away 
or toward him. It was strong and powerful, but not 


like an angered, towering adult. It was still and sup- 
porting. 


He kept pushing against the wall, away 
from me, the unknown human. He pressed to 
the irrefragable wall which was not subject to 
his will, as I was not. As he pushed harder he 
found a new hurt; he was less powerful than 
the wall. 


His rage burst forth and, unable to control fury at his 
helplessness, he exploded, fist pounding, cursing until 
I stopped him firmly, letting him know I did not want 
him to hurt himself. 


But he would be in some way, for in every 
moment Jackie faced the windmills of fan- 
tasy, tortuous and bewildering, as he fought 
reality. 

When I left my office I could not leave 
behind the forces of feelings which had been 
engaged in this interplay of two people in a 
dynamic meeting, beyond their social selves, 
but not completely lost in mystery at the 
feelings. I walked past the dormitory where 
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Jackie lived with the other boys, all of them 


either unblessed at birth, or whose good for. 


tune was hard to find, misery hovered 
often about them. 

Jackie had come only a few weeks earlie, 
to live with them. We hoped he had come ty 
know a richer life induced through care ang 


nurture and therapy. We hoped to get to | 


know him. What he had known before this 
we could not know and he could not truly 
know, himself. 


A mother almost perpetually in rage, a drunken 
father often abandoning the family, barren rooms, 


threadbare clothing. His brothers and sisters sprouting ’ 


up like wild furies. His own anger mounting, his frustra. 
tions overwhelming. The circle of increasing destruction, 
stealing, fighting, until he was finally frantic, out of con. 
trol, a whirlwind of force in the frightening tumult. 


In his few years, trauma had suffused 
Jackie with anger toward all, fear and rage 


against himself. But with all of this, as he 


fretfully lay in his bed, wet from his own 
anger, sucking his thumb, he was keeping 
himself alive. A primitive relic of unde. 
veloped infancy burned his body. 


On my way home I thought about Jackie. 


He had drowned all of the dolls last week. He was 


especially angry at the baby dolls. “Too damn many 
babies around,” he said with a flash of temper, almost 
accusing me. 

It would have been nice for Jackie to feel 
he was the main one, the only one, or the 
loved one. Anything, anybody that inter- 


fered with what he wanted and needed was | 


too damn much. There had been so little 
attention and warmth, there was so little to 
share, and babies always seemed to have 
their own way. 

In his bedroom, the first he had to himself, 
we had found food under the mattress, on 
the window sills, in his shoes. ‘You won’t hit 
me, will you?” he had pleaded, although at 
first he was angry. There had been little 
enough love, little food to share and here 
there was enough for everybody, every day. 
He wondered when it would suddenly stop, 
when would we catch on that he was bad. 

The next day when I returned to the office, 
Jackie was sitting on the steps, his face 
flushed and anxious. His eyes were cold with 
tension. He glared at me and then burst out, 
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“Where were you? Will you be here all day? 
Will you see me again? When is it my time 
to see you?” He had wondered what had 


The George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work 


happened to me after he had been so angry. 


Had his rage hurt me, could I still like him? ‘ 

In the dark of the night had I left him, as he WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
had been so often hurt and left desolate a Koats 3; Meaeweel 

again? When would I turn into the sullen ° 

man, the drunken father who disappeared? A two-year graduate curriculum leading to the 


When would I not be there for Jackie? Sepa- professional degree. 
ration and return again and again. 

Now only nine, Jackie is miserable. And 
what after this, after our care? I fee! he will 
eventually be able to accept love, but who 


MASTER OF SOCIAL WORK 
A professional graduate two-year curriculum, 
largely generic. Supervised field practice is 
available in both public and private child wel- 


will take him to give it? When I am talking fare agencies. 
with him, when I am just with him, how, at Scholarships or training grants usually avail- 
the look from his eyes, shifting with a time- able for the qualified applicant. 


less fear, can I be more than silent as I feel 
awed by the great question his very existence 
ori + ll | find afies 0] cas A professional degree based on a research 
ok a ; abies thie wis ‘aha | 
poses. at will ne we ufter the nightmare concentention, 
of his childhood? Will he someday be . 
reached for, asked for by some family who 


DOCTOR OF SOCIAL WORK 


Early inquiry and application is advised. 
can richly foster a child, whose home will For information, write to The Dean. 
care for and nourish him? 





g 
WHAT MAKES A GOOD DAY CARE LICENSING LAW? 
Winifred A. Moore The material for this paper was based on Mrs. 
Special Consultant in Day Care Moore’s study, ““Some Aspects of Day Care Licens- 
Child Welfare League of America ing at the State Level.’’* 


Ina democracy, citizens delegate to govern- care centers, nursery schools, kindergartens, 
ment the responsibility for regulating many day camps, or play groups; they may be part 
aspects of business and services for the pro- of the services of a larger agency such as a 
tection of individuals and the community at child welfare or family agency, a church, 
large. The daytime care of children away settlement house, recreation or group work 
from their own homes has been increasingly agency, hospital, public or private school, 
specified as one of the services to be so college or university. 
regulated. The purpose of the licensing act should be 
Day care licensing refers to the require- stated in the preamble to the act and should 
ment by law that a license, permit, or certifi- include the general philosophy behind the 
cate be secured before a person, agency, or act and the specific purposes—protecting 
corporation takes on the care of children children and strengthening family life. When 
away from their own homes during the day. day care licensing is to be part of the over-all 
Such services are currently being provided licensing of child welfare services, of homes 


for one or > chi - infancy eiiad « 

h a children, from inf one * Winifred A. Moore, “Some Aspects of Day Care 
through school age, in private homes or in Licensing at the State Level,” New York: Child Welfare 
group programs such as day nurseries, day League of America, October 1957, 22 pp. 60 cents. 
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and institutions, or of private schools, the 
preamble—as all parts of the act—must be so 
worded as to clearly include day care. 


Other State Legislation 


Day care licensing should follow the basic 
principles applicable to other forms of licens- 
ing designed to protect children and families 
under various circumstances. It should be 
related to the legal and administrative 
structure of the state and of the department 
in which it is to operate. 

There should be no contradictions and a 
minimum of duplication of other statutory 
provisions. Day care services under a variety 
of names may be subject to regulations of 
fire, building, sanitation, insurance (includ- 
ing operation of transportation), welfare, 
education and/or health departments, and 
at state, county or municipal levels, all of 
which should be examined before preparation 
of a new regulatory day care act. 

Essential Provisions of a Licensing Act 

The provisions of the act define the serv- 
ices covered, the responsibilities and powers 
of the licensing agency, the responsibilities 
and rights of the licensee, and penalties for 
failure to comply. The language should be 
simple and non-technical, specific and clear. 
It should give the responsible department 
clearly defined authority to carry out the 
purposes of the act. 

Definitions of agencies or individuals sub- 
ject to day care licensing should include all 
those who assume responsibility for children 
for any part of the day—that is, less than 
twenty-four hours. No exemption should be 
made because of ages or numbers of children, 
the particular auspice or the stated function 
of the service. For example, the law should 
not exempt day camps, recreation agencies, 
or day care for the rehabilitation of handi- 
capped children, day care services under 
religious auspices, or under governmental 
units, unless these are specifically and legally 
covered by an act calling for at least equiva- 
lent standards. It is sound, as a general 
principle, that all licensing functions be 
grouped together rather than scattered 
among departments. 
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Responsibilities and powers of the Licensing 
authority should be clearly defined. The rela, 
tionship between the licensing authority ang 
the licensed agency should be described jp 
terms of supervision and consultation; that 
is, both authority and an_ educational. 


leadership approach are combined to provide 


a helping service. 

The act should provide for a formal proce. 
dure to designate approval of the continued 
operation of the agency, preferably in the 
form of a license or a certification. There 
should be a provision for the licensing author. 


ity to grant a discretionary license on the 


basis of the agency’s intent and capacity to 
meet minimum standards, usually desig. 
nated as rules and regulations. The discre. 
tionary license may be described as pro. 
visional or temporary, permitted for one 


year with a minimum of renewal for one year, » 


The regular license may be granted for one 
year or for a longer period, but one year 
seems preferable and there seems to be ad. 
vantage in having the agency reapply. 
The licensing authority must be empow- 


ered and required to set up procedures and 


employ staff to carry out the provisions of 
the act. While this should be so worded as to 
permit maximum flexibility, reference should 
be made to such matters as visitation of 
agencies preliminary to the granting or 
denial of a license, setting up appropriate 


forms for application and for other informa- ; 


tion required of the licensee, determining 
what information is needed and how con- 
sultation should be available, filing reports 
of visits, protection of confidentiality of 
records, and making available a list of 
licensed agencies. 

Licensing is always on the basis of mini- 
mum standards. It is through the consulta- 
tion services and the spelling out of minimum 
and desirable standards that agency progress 
is stimulated. 


The Setting of Standards 

The act should authorize and require the 
establishment of “rules and regulations” or 
of “standards” as a basis for a license. This 
is a major responsibility of the licensing 
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agency, and it should be determined with the 
attorney general that the licensing agency 
shall develop such rules and regulations, 
and/or standards, as are necessary to imple- 
ment the law, and that these shall have the 
force of law. However, the language of the 
licensing act should protect, insofar as possi- 
ble, the possibility that the standards them- 
selves are to be tested in court as to their 
reasonableness, since these are areas of pro- 
fessional competence. 

The licensing agency must have power to 
deny or revoke a license and to take action 
to close a facility which is harmful to chil- 
dren, and must be able to use the court as a 
final recourse. 

The responsibilities and rights of the l- 
censee should also be spelled out. Responsi- 
bilities include applying for a license, or 
other form of accreditization, and reapplying 
at required intervals; establishing eligibility 
for a license; meeting minimum or required 
standards; making reports; permitting access 
to premises, records and accounts by author- 
ized agents of the licensing authority. 

The agency or individual whose license 
has been denied or revoked, where an injunc- 
tion has been entered or action taken to 
revoke its charter, must have the right to 
“due notice and hearings.” This may be 
specified as a hearing within the department 
or by a review board especially appointed. 
The licensee, has also, as has the licensing 
department, the right to take its case to 
court, in which event the legal procedures in 
a civil action are followed. 

The public should also have the right to 
assurance that the department take the 
necessary action in conjunction with its 
licensing responsibilities. This may be done 
through a provision in the act whereby 
citizens may take action to require the licens- 
ing authority to discharge its responsibilities. 


Special Problems in Day Care Licensing 
Too limited an understanding of day care 
may prevent the protection of many children 





_ i ie., written charges, hearings, written copy of find- 
ings and decisions, right of appeal to district court, 
revocation of license not final until final determination. 
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being cared for away from their own homes 
during the day. Day care is frequently 
thought of only as “group care,” with legis- 
lation and standards applying only to this 
form of care—with or without a_ specific 
definition of what a group is.2 The protection 
of one or more children cared for in a day 
care home or family is just as much the con- 
cern of day care licensing as are larger 
groups. 

Day care involves the participation of several 
professions (health, education, and welfare), 
and this participation must occur at every 
step of the licensing process. Some provision 
for this should be made in a day care licens- 
ing law, and consideration therefore must be 
given to which of the following methods of 
coordination between departments and pro- 
fessions are likely to be most effective in a 
particular situation, which ones should be 
part of the act itself, and which ones should 
be left to departmental leadership as admin- 
istrative procedures. 

Approval by other departments may be required be- 

fore the license is granted by the responsible depart- 

ment. 

Provision may be made for a continuing interdepart- 


mental committee, with or without a specified func- 
tion. 

Standards may be prepared by an interdepartmental 
committee, supplemented by citizen representatives 
from various professional disciplines and related com- 
munity services. 

An advisory committee of citizens may be especially 
appointed to include lay and professional representa- 
tion, in these and related fields, to help in the develop- 
ment of the licensing program, and in public educa- 
tion as to desirable standards. 

Interprofessional staffing in the licensing agency is es- 
sential; i.e., a specialist in early childhood education 
in a department of welfare, or a child welfare special- 
ist in a department of education or of health. 


Recommended procedures in establishing 
or revising a day care licensing law include: 
The appointment of a study committee on an 
interdepartmental and __interprofessional 
basis should include representative citizen 





2 Since this limited concept of day care—as group 
care only—occurs in the laws administered by some 
departments of health, education and welfare, this is a 
matter for interprofessional concern rather than one 
which belongs at the door of any one department. 
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and professional groups, and operators of 
services to be licensed. 

Exploration by the committee of all existing 
legal regulations applying to the care of chil- 
dren away from their own homes, on state, 
county, and municipal levels, should include 
evaluation of experience in carrying out the 
laws, their effectiveness and problems which 
need more attention and improvement. 

Consultation with the state attorney general, 
lawyers and legislative leaders should con- 
cern the legal questions involved, and effec- 
tive legislative procedures. 

Legislation should be prepared in clear, 
concise and readable language. 

The auspices of the licensing program—the 
department to be responsible—is a major 
decision in the adoption or revision of day 
care licensing laws. It should be administered 
by the department which can give the broad- 
est coverage in the particular state, supple- 
mented by appropriate regulations in other 
departments coordinated by the licensing 
authority. Various professional skills and 
departmental resources should be drawn 
upon by whatever department is legally re- 
sponsible for day care licensing. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


Northwest Regional Conference 
April 13, 14, 15 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Washington 
Chairman: Mrs. Ruth Slater 
c/o Frederick & Nelson 
Bellevue, Washington 
Southwest Regional Conference 
April 16, 17, 18, 19 
Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Chairman: Miss Hazel M. Young, Supervisor 
Child Welfare Services 
Department of Public Welfare, Box 1391 
Sante Fe, New Mexico 


Southern Regional Conference 
April 23, 24, 25, 26 
McAllister Hotel, Miami, Florida 
Chairman: Mrs. Margaret Harnett, Executive 
Director 
Children’s Service Bureau of Dade County 
395 N. W. First Street 
Miami 36, Florida 
National Conference on Social Welfare 
May 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 
Chicago, Illinois 
Chairman: Miss Elizabeth Meek, Director 
Downstate Services 
Illinois Children’s Home & Aid Society 
1122 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Homer Folks Archives Opened 


Ow Fesruary 18, 1958, the New York 
School of Social Work opened the Homer 
Folks Archives, which Mr. Folks had pre. 
sented to the Library some time ago. The 
occasion was the ninety-first birthday of 
Mr. Folks, a pioneer leader in social welfare 
for more than sixty years. 

The Archives include some 800 books and 
pamphlets, among them an almost complete 
file of Proceedings of the National Confer. 
ence of Social Work, from the first Con. 
ference in 1874. The collection is especially 
rich in the fields of public health, child wel. 
fare, and biography. 

Among the papers are the texts of several 
hundred speeches made by Mr. Folks dur. 
ing his long career in social welfare, and 
a scrapbook which he compiled in the 
preparation of his book, ‘The Care of 
Destitute, Neglected and Delinquent Chil. 
dren” (Macmillan, 1902). Of particular 
interest are reports which he made on wel- 
fare conditions in Cuba following the 
Spanish-American War, and in France and 
Yugoslavia following World War I. Perhaps 
the most valuable part of the archives is 
Mr. Folks’ correspondence, including letters 
from such leaders in the field of social work 
as Charles Loring Brace, Sidney Webb, 
Jacob A. Riis, and Robert W. DeForest, and 
from many presidents, governors and cabinet 
members. 

This valuable and complete archival col- 
lection will be an important source of histori- 
cal research to scholars working in the social 
welfare field. 
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READERS’ FORUM 


To the Editor: 

I particularly enjoyed Mrs. Annabelle 
Richardson’s article “Bringing Cohesion To 
a Cottage Group,” in the December 1957 
Cuitp WetFare. I hope it will be the pre- 
cursor of other articles based on actual living 
experiences within institutions. 
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Like most good articles, Mrs. Richardson’s 
raises many questions. Some which particu- 
larly strike me are related to the crisis situa- 
tions in which the authority of the house- 
parent is directly flouted. 

To take one example, the cottage parent 
makes a start toward standards; she tells the 
girls they are to change clothes before snacks; 
they are to eat snacks in the kitchen, not all 
over the house. The girls respond: “We don’t 
want snacks then.” Kathy yells: “Come on 
girls, let’s go.” The girls follow Kathy into 
the living room, slamming the door as they 
go. The curtain falls after this scene but, as 
any houseparent knows, it is only a prelude 
for the drama which most houseparents must 
live through in their beginning experience in 
an institution. 

So I ask: “What happened then?” If Mrs. 
Richardson’s experience was anything like 
dozens I have known, there were a whole 
series of incidents in which individually and 
collectively Mrs. Richardson was told in 
four-letter Anglo-Saxonisms to “‘jump in the 
lake.” 

Whence comes the houseparent’s support 
during this period? Is it from the knowledge 
that these are deprived children, emotionally 
disturbed, whose hostility toward a new 
houseparent is to be expected and tolerated? 
Does she say to herself, “some day I will run 
a Purim Festival and resolve some of these 
problems as I develop cohesion with cottage 
group, relationship with the girls individually 
and collectively?” 

Or is she confused, bewildered, afraid to 
express her feelings? What does she say to 
her supervisor? Where does she gain her 
strength and support? Does she confess the 
frustration and hostility that she feels? 

One implication of Mrs. Richardson’s 
article is that, thanks to a project in which 
all girls participated, some of the problems 
were resolved. Yet, as is also indicated, the 
girls would never have involved themselves 
in the play which symbolized their changed 
attitude toward cottage and cottage parent 
ifa great deal had not gone before. In short, 
between the curtain-raiser and the happy 
ending in Act III, much transpired, which 
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Was just as significant and perhaps even more 
dramatic. 

If Mrs. Richardson could tell us what this 
was with the same clarity and ease of style 
which characterizes her first article, she will 
indeed have added to the contribution she 
has already made. 

DanieL LICHTENBERG 
Assistant Director, Hillcrest Center for Children 


Bedford Hills, N.Y. 


REPLY BY THE AUTHOR 


To the Editor: 

Mr. very correctly 
pointed out that my article lacked descrip- 
tive material covering the day-by-day inci- 


Lichtenberg has 


dents such as discipline, which necessitated 
six months of careful and hard work between 
my introduction to a hostile and undisci- 
plined cottage group and the achievements 
symbolized in the puppet play. I should like 
to make this a take-off point for a future 
article and plan to do so soon. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Lichtenberg has raised some pertinent 
questions which I can answer now. 

Following my start in insisting on higher 
standards of conduct, there was of course 
much obscene language from individual chil- 
dren as well as collectively hostile attitudes. 
Mr. Lichtenberg asks, what sustains the 
cottage parent in the face of that? The inex- 
perienced can be pretty nearly destroyed by 
it unless protected to some degree. However, 
experienced people—even though I cannot 
imagine anyone reacting to this kind of be- 
havior without a certain amount of emo- 
tional stress—in time build up a high degree 
of tolerance and also a wide range of techni- 
cal knowledge on ways to handle such con- 
duct. One somehow learns to tolerate while 
having personal reactions! 

What is extremely difficult under such 
circumstances is both to preserve one’s sense 
of dignity and to impress the children with 
that dignity. There are perhaps people who 
command respect from children just by their 
presence, but I imagine that for most of us 
only experience and a lot of attention to 
techniques can help develop enough self- 
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confidence to meet such attitudes without 
breaking down. Those in the process of ac- 
quiring such experience need a great deal of 
support from supervisors and administrators. 
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Comments on “Some Interesting Figure; 


Adoption” 
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Although the “shortage” of adoptive ap- 
plicants will not materially affect our place- 
ment program for at least one calendar year, 
if the current supplies of children and adop- 
tive couples maintain their present ratios, we 
will be required to continue our discussions 
relative to devising ways and means of pro- 
viding more available, adequate adoptive 
placement facilities. _ 7 

NorMAN E. ScHuetr 
Director of Casework Services 
Lutheran Children’s Friend Soc. of Wisc. 


a 
BOOK NOTES 


Child Placement Through Clinically Oriented 
Casework, by Esther Glickman. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1957, 448 pp., $5.75. 

Miss Glickman, who draws her material 
from child placement situations, presents a 
vital and valuable analysis of casework con- 
tent and procedures. Any caseworker inter- 
ested in improving his understanding of the 
dynamics of personality and behavior and 
his skills in dealing with them in a social 
casework agency, will find much in this book 
that stimulates and satisfies. 

The basic problem in child placement 
the separation of a child from his natural 
parents—is recognized, and the inevitable 
problems in helping the child to accept this 
fact and make the best possible use of his 
placement are thoroughly explored. An ex- 
cellent analysis of the types of placement 
which should be used for individual family 
situations and the child’s own problems is 
contained in the chapter on “Types of Place- 
ment Facilities.” Although the author is well 
aware that not all facilities are available to 
each child as his needs are presented to the 
placement agency, she recommends a diag- 
nostic exercise for analyzing the child’s 
needs, the family situation and the resources 
which could be most helpful. This should 
help in planning the course of care for the 
child. Awareness of additional resources 
needed not only helps in stimulating their 
establishment, but makes it possible to plan 
for enriching less than adequate placement 
plans. All too frequently, child placement 
has to be based on what is available, rather 
than what will best help the child and the 
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family through what is, in any situation, an 
unnatural and difficult period. The more 
care that goes into the planning to make up 
for lacks in placement resources, the better 
the results for both the child and the family. 

Working with a family which is accepting 
the placement of a child against their own 
wishes presents many problems for the place 
ment agency. In this situation, the positive 
feeling of the child for the placement worker 
and agency is of utmost importance. Miss 
Glickman has many concrete suggestions on 
how this relationship may be established and 
maintained. 

Helpful indeed is the chapter on foster 
families. Since the foster family, if this is the 
placement resource used, is with the child on 
a twenty-four hour a day basis, it is naturally 
their treatment of the child and his feeling of 
belonging that make his temporary stay 
with them of lasting value. Miss Glickman 
has presented practical ways of preparing 
both the foster family and the child for their 
living together. The more the caseworker 
understands the motivations of foster par- 
ents in wanting to take a foster child, the 
better can he fit child and foster family to- 
gether and work through the problems that 
will inevitably occur. 

If I were to disagree with any of Miss 
Glickman’s presentations in this excellent 
book, it would be that part in the chapter on 
“Work with Foster Families” in which she 
suggests that the worker, by quoting from 
“clinical authorities in the professional litera- 
ture,” will raise the self-esteem of the foster 
mother who is ambitious for professional 
knowledge. Here, I believe, there is real 
danger of confusion of the roles of the foster 
mother and of the caseworker or other pro- 
fessional personnel involved in the child’s 
treatment. The foster mother cannot and 
should not become involved as a professional 
member of the treatment team, which is the 
danger if the worker involves her in the clini- 
cal analysis of the child’s problems and their 
amelioration. 

Admiring this book—which has so much 
to contribute to the casework problems of 
child placement—as I do, I cannot resist 
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raising a question about its title. “Clinically 
oriented casework” seems to me most in- 
appropriate and inaccurate. True, the au- 
thor’s 
children and their families and to foster 
families does come from knowledge of the 
psychodynamics of personality structure and 
development—but is this not a part of all 
sound casework training? Social casework in 
any setting must be oriented to the thorough 
understanding of human behavior. This 
understanding comes as readily in work with 
the problems of people who come to a case- 
work agency as in work with the clinic or 
hospital patient. The essential ingredient for 
the caseworker is not clinical orientation, but 
rather orientation to human behavior. I be- 
lieve that Miss Glickman makes her fine con- 


tribution because of a basic knowledge of 


people broadened and matured through 
work in various types of settings in which she 
has practiced social casework. 

In any case, there is so much in this book 
to stimulate any caseworker that one should 
not quarrel with the implications of its 
title. 

MARIAN McBee 


£ nxe cutive 





How To Measure Ability to Pay for Social and 
Health Services. by 
the Budget Standard Service, Community Council 
of Greater New York, Inc., 1957, 46 pp. $1.00. 
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As health and welfare services are 


creasingly by people a abl e to pay for them, 
and as fees are being adopted by an increas- 
ing number of agencies, the need to develop 
a more acceptable basis for fee charging has 
been widely recognized. 

This report is significant because a number 
of voluntary and public social agencies in 
New York City were able to 
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sistent method of me 
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This manual makes a systematic analysis 
of the factors which must be considered in 
evolving a reasonable fee policy. It estab- 


ishes a formula to measure the ability to pay, 
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diagnostic approach to the behavior of 


the Research Department of 


and describes the factors in the formula 
which are: (1) total funds available to the 
family; (2) basic cost of living -needs 


S and 
(3) other fixed costs. The report then eis 
lyzes these concepts and describes how to de. 
fine family income, how to evaluate othe 
types of financial resources, how to handle 
taxes and income commitments for items not 
covered by the standard budget and how ty 
protect the family’s minimum need for say. 
ings. It describes the techniques of applying 
budget standard to fee scale structure and 
provides standard reference tables and illus. 
trative forms to facilitate fee computation, 

In arriving at a family budget standard, jt 
considers the cost of living requirements of 
families of various sizes and composition and 
presents tables which give weight to these 
variables. Moreover, by knowing the budget 
standard for a family of a given size and 
composition, it is possible to make a pre. 
liminary test of eligibility for free service, 

Most fee scales take into account family 
size and family income but not other finan. 
cial resources which might be available to 
the family, such as savings accounts and 
other assets. This study suggests that con. 
sideration should be given to these factors as 
well in arriving at the measure of a family’s 
ability to pay a fee. 

In essence, the report suggests that the 
measure of a family’s ability to pay a fee is 
determined by the size of the margin over 
and above taxes and necessary expenditures. 
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such as boarding home care, residential 

treatment care, hospitalization, and home- 

maker service, which may be of long duration 

and are costly, this approach 1s sensible and 
fair. ; 

ALBERT E. DEEMER 
Executive Director, 
Jewish Community Service Society, Buffalo, N.Y. 


The Chapel Hill Workshop Reports, 1957. The 
School of Social Work of the University of North 
Carolina and the Child Welfare League of America, 
Inc. Issued in two parts: Part I, Reports of the 
Workshop for Houseparents and Others Caring for 
Children, 28 pp.; Part II, Reports of the Workshops 
for Executives of Child Caring Institutions, 39 pp. 
Order from the School of Social Work, P. O. Box 69, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., 50 cents each part. 

The 1957 Reports summarize the delibera- 
tions of seventy-two houseparents and forty- 
seven executives from eighteen states. Sub- 
iects discussed by houseparents include: 





how our feelings affect our work, symptom- 
atic behavior of children, helping slow and 
quick learners live and work together, and 
what parents really mean to our children. 
Executives discussed: keeping alert to the 
needs of each child, a manual on personnel 
practices, our failures 
the institution 
family. 


who and why?—and 


as a service to the entire 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION: YOUTH 


COUNSELOR in the City of Buffalo 
Salary range: $4740-$5400 a year 
Final filing date: May 16, 1958 
Date of written examination: June 14, 1958 
Minimum requirements: Three years of experience 
in social casework, including | year in child 


welfare. Bachelor’s degree in related field. 
Graduate certificate in social work. Candidates 
must be United States citizens, and New York 
State residents. 

For further information contact: 

Mr. Howard J. Gleason, Chief Examiner, 

Buffalo Municipal Civil Service 

1001 City Hall, Buffalo 2, New York. 


Commission, 


CLASSIFIED PERSONNEL OPENINGS 


Classified personnel advertisements are inserted at the rate of 15 cents per word; boxed ads at $7.50 per inch; 
minimum insertion, $3.00. Deadline for acceptance or cancellation of ads is eighth of month preceding month of 
publication. Ads listing box numbers or otherwise not identifying the agency are accepted only when accompanied 


by statement that person currently holding the job knows ad is being placed. 


ADOPTION CASEWORKER in 
family agency with small adoption 
program. Experienced, with MSW. 
Salary range to $5500, dependent on 
experience. Write Mrs. Ella H. 
Perkins, Executive Director, Family 
Service of Phoenix, 808 N. 2d Ave., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


CHILD WELFARE WORKER in 
suburban-rural county adjacent to 
Denver. Good supervision, varied 
case load; 1 year’s graduate training 
required. Paul A. Stout, Director, 
Arapahoe County Department of 
Public Welfare, Littleton, Colo. 


GROUP WORKER for private 
cottage-type treatment institution, 
55 children in residence from Los 
Angeles County. Responsibilities: 
member of social service team, plan 
and direct creative program of activ- 
ities, supervise and train volunteers, 
carry limited number of special 
groups, supervise graduate students 
from University of Southern Cali- 
fornia (optional). Living in optional. 
Master’s of group work necessary 
and experience desirable. Salary 
range $4836-$6750. F. J. Herring, 
Executive Director, 760 Mountain 
View St., Altadena, Calif. 
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CASEWORK DIRECTOR, male, 
for foster home placement agency. 
Progressive, experimental CWLA 
member. Experienced caseworkers 
and supervisors. Psychiatric consul- 
tation. Good personnel practices. 
Minimum requirements: MSW with 
10 years’ experience in casework, 
substantial part of which has been in 
child placement, and 5 years of which 
has been in positions of supervisory 
or administrative responsibility. Sal- 
ary range: $6384-$7980. Starting sal- 
ary depends on qualifications. Clyde 
S. Pritchard, Executive Secretary, 
Children’s Bureau of Los Angeles, 
2824 Hyans St., Los Angeles 26, 
Calif. 


CASEWORKER, woman, for small 
residential program for adolescent 
girls. MSW required, experience in 
treatment of emotionally disturbed 
children desirable. CWLA member, 
psychiatric consultation, good em- 
ployment practices. Salary $5400- 
$6756, starting salary dependent on 
qualifications. Write Ella K. Reese, 
Director, Rosemary Cottage, 3244 
E. Green St., Pasadena, Calif. 


April, 1958 


LOS ANGELES—Openings for two 
caseworkers with graduate training 
in expanding family and child wel- 
fare agency—multiple services in- 
cluding marital counseling, unmar- 
ried parents, financial assistance, 
child placement in foster home care 
and group care, psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Highly qualified supervision. 
Standard personnel practices. Op- 
portunities for advancement. Salary 
$4572-$6384 depending on training 
and experience. Write: Rev. William 
J. Barry, Assistant Director, Cath- 
olic Welfare Bureau, 855 S. Figueroa 
St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


CASEWORKER II in child place- 
ment agency. Service includes inten- 
sive casework with deeply troubled 
parents and children. Psychiatric 
consultation. Excellent personnel 
practices, Social Security, retirement, 
and health insurance. Requirements: 
Master’s degree social work school 
and potential of being creative. Sal- 
ary $4572-$5712. Clyde S. Pritchard, 
Executive Secretary, Children’s Bu- 
reau of Los Angeles, 2824 Hyans 
St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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assISTANT EXECUTIVE DI- 
REC >TOR, ° MSW and experience; or 
ter's In group We wk cr eat ation 
and experience. Direct casework 
for institution and 
Administrative responsibil- 
ipervise houseparent and rec- 
nal staff. Salary $5000-$6000. 
ly: Jack Breakstone, Central 
Baptist Children’s Home, Box C, 
Lake Villa, Ill. 


SPECIALIZED GROUP CARE 
FACIL ITY, heavily endowed, needs 
maginative, creative, resourceful 
<aseworker to help develop treat- 
t services. Capacity 25 children. 
oordinated program with Child 
and Family Service (CWLA, FSAA); 
pevehi atric consu itation. Located 1 a 
sant residential section of large, 
attractive university city in Illinois 
river V alley, 150 miles from Chicago. 
Minimum requ irement MSW. Sal- 
ary open to negoti ation. “Living in” 
not expected. “You will be working 
with: Konrad Reisner, MA, Bryn 
Mawr College School of Social W ork, 
Executive Director; Walter P. S. 
Chun, MSW, University of Michi- 
gan, Superinte ndent; Miss Mary M. 
C: aven, MSW, U nive ‘rs ity of Pe nn- 
svlvania, Casework Supervisor. Kon- 
rad Reisner, Executive Director, 
Children’s Home, 2130 N. Knoxville 
Ave., Peoria, Ill. 





foster 












CASEWORKERS ( (2), 1 for adop- 
tion, 1 for undifferentiated case load. 
Voluntary, statewide, nonsectarian 


agency. CWLA member. Foster 
al group home, institutional 
placement; unwed parents; adop- 


tion, Expansion 1958 requires addi- 
tional staff. MSW required. Adop- 
tion job requires some travel. lowa 
Children’s Home Society, 2203 
Grand Ave., Des Moines, lowa. 
CASEWORKERS (2)- —1 for adop- 
tion and 1 for diversified case load in 

private nonsectarian agency. Psy- 
chiatric consultation; good personnel 
practices; student training program; 
Social Security and retirement; sal. 
ary dependent on training and ex- 
perience. Apply Children’s Agency, 
320 E. Gray St., Louisville, Ky. 
CASEWORKER in protective divi- 
sion of multiple-service agency, to 
meet increasing demands. Challe ng- 

ng opportunity; excellent supervi- 
sion; psychiatric consult ition. Fam- 
ily and Children’s Society, 204 W. 
Lanvale St., Baltimore 17, Md. 


CASEWORKER in multiple-func- 
tion agency serving community of 
100,000 adjacent to Boston. Oppor- 
tunity for casework in m —— and 
adoption department. Salary 
mensurate with experience 
Somerville Catholic 


Highland Ave. 


com- 
Contact 
C harities, 190 
, Somerville, Mass. 





CHILD WELFARE - 


CASEWORKER in small child care 
agency. pees: Master's de- 
gree social work school, preferably 
with experience in foster home and 
adoption services. Salary $4000 
$4800. Can appoint at $4400 if 
qualifications warrant. F. Reid 
Isaac, Executive Director, Board of 
Child Care, Baltimore Annual Con- 
ference Methodist oO S516 N. 
Charles Ses Baltimore ‘ Md. 


DISTRICT SUPERVISOR, non- 
sectarian, statewide agency provid- 
ing services for unmarried mothers, 
foster care, adoption and services to 
children inown homes. Salary $5400 
$6600. Starting level dependent on 
experience. MSW required; child 
welfare and supervisory experience 
preferred. Miss E. Elizabeth Glover, 
Executive Director, Maryland Chil- 


dren’s Aid Society, Inc., 5-7 W. 29th 
st., Baltimore 18, Md. 
CASEWORKER, woman, in non- 


sectarian children’s agency offering 
foster home care, group placements, 
and adoption services. CWLA mem- 
ber. Requirements: MSS or 1 year’s 
graduate work plus experience. Sal- 
ary commensurate with training and 
experience. Social Security and re- 
tirement plan. Write Miss Eileen G. 
Meany, General Secretary, The 
Avon Home, 53 Church St., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. 

NEW CASEWORK 
new 


agency 
nity. 


POSITION, 
in fascinating commu- 
Family and children’s agency 
recently merged and with strong 
community support needs capable 
casework supervisor with MA and 
experience in family and children’s 
fields; psychiatric consultation avail- 
able. Starting salary $6000; Social 
Security and retirement. Carroll 
Marchand, Executive Director, 
Family and Children ) 
Berkshire County, Inc., Box 133, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

CASEWORKER, salary to $5500. 
Challenging opportunity for worker 
wanting to serve 
children creatively in our institution 
and foster homes. Workers partici- 
pate in weekly conferences with 
supervisor, houseparent or foster 
parent, psychiatric and psychological 
consultants. Excellent casework su- 
pervision. Casework Supervisor: 


Catherine Jones Wallace. Social 
Work Consultant: Patricia Sachs 
Fingert. Fringe benefits: 30 days’ 


vacation, 30 days’ sick leave, Social 
Security, national retirement, free 
lunch, National Conference expenses, 


air - conditioned office. Member 
CWLA, National Association of 
Methodist Hospitals and Homes. 


Write David L. Ball, Executive Di- 
rector, Methodist Children’s Home, 
3715 Jamieson, St. Louis 9, Mo. 


April, 1958 


Service of 


small number of 


CASEWORKER, 


resident a treat- 


ment center for disturbed pre-ado- 
lescents in suburban St. Loui . De. 
namic c naa ution, excellent s sup T 
Viston all diversified case load 


diiidien a parents—-liberal person 
es, ment plan, salary 
S4 YOO $5800. be rtin 


al l 


range gy salarv 
dependent on q ” Wier: 
Samuel P. Bermar m xecutive Direc 
tor, Edgewood Children's Center, 
330 N. Gore Ave., Webster Groves 
9, Mo. 





CASEWORK SUPERVISOR | for 
residential group care (Children’s 
Village) and foster family care serv- 
ices. Cottage plan has small living 
groups. Agency has good resources 
and good professional staff, student 
training, excellent personnel prac- 
Real opportunity to develop 

Sasework services in program which 
recognizes the need for therapeutic 
group living and individual treat 
ment. Apply Clayton E. a es 
Executive Director, Methodist Chil- 
dren’s Home Society, 26645 W. Six 
Mile Rd., Detroit 19, Mich. 


SENIOR CASEWORKER for pro- 
gressive, multi-function children’s 
agency with small institutional pro- 
gram. Room for growth and develop- 
ment. Master’s degree required, ex- 


tices. 


perience preferred. Position open 
summer 1958. Write Marshall S. 
Bier, Administrative Director, Mus- 
kegon Children’s Home, 1352 Ter- 
race St., Muskegon, Mich. 

CASEWORKER, skilled, for chil- 


dren’s services, to work with children 
and their parents in foster homes and 
own homes where children have ad- 
justment problems. Salary range 

724-$6421, related to experience 
on basis of 5% increase for each 
year’s experience up to 3 years. Can 
appoint at $5419. Dr. C. Wilson 
Anderson, Executive Director, Fam- 
ily and Children’s Service, 214 Citi- 
zens Aid Building, 404 S. 8th St., 
Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
















| CATHOLIC AGENCY offer- 
ing services to families and 
children has positions avail- 
able in various casework job 
classifications. Possible salary 
range to $6400 depending on 
qualifications. Progressive 
personnel practices, agency 
consultation service from re- 
lated professional disciplines. 
Apply Catholic Social Serv- 
ices of Wayne County, 9851 
Hamilton Ave., Detroit 2, 
Mich. 
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| Methodist Children’s 
Home Society 
Detroit, Michigan 


DIRECTOR OF  CASE- 
WORK SERVICES for child 
welfare agency providing 
adoption and unmarried 
mothers services, supervised 
foster home care, and re siden- 
tial group care (in Childre ns | 
Village). Professional staff in- 
cludes 2 casework super- 
visors, 9 caseworkers, 2 group 
workers, teacher, and psychi- 
atric consultant .Re “sp ynsibili- 


ties include ove r-all | planning 









coordination anc ij direction of 
social services. M aster’s de- 
gree and appropriate experi- 


ence required. CWLA mem- 
| ber ag sency de -eply interested 


| in providing high quality of 
service. Salary range $6200- 
$7900; starting salary de- | 


pendent on experience. 


SEWORK SUPER- 


vise MR for adoption depart- 








ment, 5 caseworkers for adop- 
tion and unmarried mother 
| work, Student unit. Master’s 
degree and supervisory ex- 
perience in adoptions re- 
quired. Salary range $5550- 
$7050; starting salary de- 


pendent on experience. 


CASEWORKERS with Mas- 
ter’s degree for adoption de- 
partment. Salary range 
$4550-$6150. Good personnel 
and professional a 
psychiatric and 
enial staff. § ary com- 
mensurate with experience. 
to Clayton E. Nord- 
strom, Executive Director, 
— hodist Children’s Home 
ciety, 26645 W. Six Mile 
Ra, Detroit 19, Mich. 


SUPERVISOR, 


agency 


cons 





congs 





Apply 


child - placement 


specializing in foster home 








care, services to unwed mothers and 
adoption. Salary range $5800-$7000. 
MSW and experienc required. 
Agency rece ntly 

modern, air-conditi 

building. CWLA m I 

health ‘and welfare retirement 
Social Security. D. A. Blodget 
Home for Children, 805 Leonard 


St. N.E., Grand Rapid ds, Mich. 


CASEWORKER for private nonsec- 
tarian foster home placement agency. 
MSW desired. Salary range $4900- 
$6400. Opportunity for supervisory 
experience for qualified worker. 
CWLA member. Social Security and 
retirement plan. D. A. Blodget 
Home for Children, 805 Leonard St. 
N.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 






CHILD WELFARE - 





CASEWORKER, intake for home- 
maker service; service to children, 
older persons, and chronically ill, in 
multiple-function agency employing 
25 homemakers. Psychiatric consul- 
tation available. Master’s degree re- 
quired. Salary range $4725-$6680. 
Can appoint experienced worker at 
$5176. For further information write 


Mrs. Tracy C. Clough, Supervisor of 


Homemaker Service, Family and 
Children’s Service, 404 S. 8th St., 
Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


SOCIAL WORK OPENINGS in 
rapidly expanding State Welfare De- 
partment. Vacancies exist for Child 
Welfare Consultant, $487-$589, 
Field Representative, $487-$589 
(headquarters, Reno); Social Case- 
work Supervisor, $421-$511 (Reno, 
Las Vegas); Principal Public Wel- 
fare Worker, $421-$511 (Elko, 
Fallon); Senior Child Welfare Work- 
ef, #382-$464 (Las Vegas). Graduate 
work required, with some substitu- 
tion for experience. Residence 
vaived. U.S. citizenship required. 
For particulars write Nevada State 
Welfare Department, Box 1331, 


Reno, Nev. 


CASEWORKER in _ nonsectarian, 
multiple-function child welfare agen- 
cy. Case load of counseling to un- 
married mothers, foster home care, 
protective service, and adoption. 
Good personnel practices. Salary 
range $4200-$5800 depending on ex- 
perience. Minimum requirement 2 
years’ graduate social work training. 
Located 1 hour from New York City. 
Write Miss Vinnie van Hoogenstyn, 
Executive Director, Children’s Aid 
and Adoption Society, 439 Main St., 
Orange, N. J. 

WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY 
for worker with adoption experience 
in largest adoption agency in state. 
Program expanding especially in 
placement of Negro children for 
adoption. Requires Master’s degree. 
Salary based on experience and eval- 
uation of work. Located 1 hour from 
New York City. Write Miss Vinnie 
van Hoogenstyn, Executive Direc- 
tor, Children’s Aid and Adoption 
Society, 439 Main St., Orange, N. J. 





TRAINED PARENT. 
CHILD COUNSELOR and 
placement worker. Some di- 

ct therapy of children with 
psychoanalytic consultation. 
Appointment from $6000 up. 
Beautiful city of inland lakes 
al nd active cu rig life. Write 
ley, Jewish Fam- 
ily & Children’s Service, 404 
8th St., Minneapolis 4, 
finn. 


Sane 


April, 1958 





rs 
Caseworkers—MSSW 


Multiple service agency with 
practice diagnostically cen. 
| tered. Active, full staff devel. 
opment program. Personnel 
practices include retirement, 
Social Security, other bene. 
fits. 
Current salary — $4000. 
$6200. 

Appointment on scale com. 
mensurate with experience, 
Write Curtis E. Coe, Family 
& Child Service, 1504 Dodge 
St., Omaha 2, Nebr. 





— 


CASEWORK SUPERV ISOR for 
child care agency with institution 
and foster home service, to Supervise 
3-4 workers and handle intake, 
Agency in process of expansion with 
some reorganization of the social 
service department planned. Need 
supervisor with ability to Participate 
in formulation of new policies and 
procedures as well as in further de. 
velopment of growing agency in 
rapidly growing area. Salary range 
$5150-$6850; retirement fund and 
hospitalization. Ernest Hirschbach, 
Executive Director, Camden Hom 
for Children, 915 Haddon Ave, 
Camden 3, N. J. 


CASEWORKERS, female; Catholic 
residential school for del inquent girl 
Psychiatrist, psychologist, remedial 
teacher. Salary $6000 for MSW and 
2 years in recognized agency. Would 
consider applicant with 1 year’s so. 
cial work school or less experience, 
Elizabeth W. Heinmiller, Saint ~ 


Institute, 25 W. Lawrence St. 
bany, N. Y. 
CASEWORKERS, professionally 


trained for foster home placement 
program. Plans for expanding in 
process. Program includes remedial 
reading education, psychological and 
psychiatric services. Experience de. 
sirable but not essential. Good per. 
sonnel practices. Social Security. 
Salary commensurate with exper. 
ence. CWLA member. Write Miss 
Mary G. Arnold, THE SALVA. 
TION ARMY Foster Home Service, 
412 Herkimer St., Brooklyn 13, N.Y. 


CASEWORKERS in private resi. 
dential group care facility. Oppor- 
tunity for advancement and growth 
through development of casework 
program. Salary 34200-36000, can 
ove minimum. Require 
: Master’s degree social work, 


appoint ab 


ments 
institutional experience desirable. 
Write: Phil H. Tindall, Director, 


Protestant Home for Children, 603 
Niagara St., Buffalo 1, N. Y. 
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pAaY CARE CONSULTANT, in- 
ternational organization, to develop 
programs for pre-school children in 
Morocco, Tunis and Iran. Must have 
professional qualifications in carly 
childhood education plus experience 
gs administrator or supervisor of day 
care centers. Experience in_ teacher 
training desirable. Work involves 
training of indigenous personnel and 
technical consultation on all aspects 
of day care programs. Knowledge of 
French desirable or must be ac- 
quired. Salary commensurate with 
experience. Transportation paid to 
duty station and for periodic home 
leave. Topnotch person only need 
apply. Address applications to Mrs. 
Henrietta K. Buchman, American 
oint Distribution Committee, 3 E. 
$4th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


SUPERVISORS and CASEWORK- 
ERS, children’s placement agency 
with boarding home, adoption and 
unmarried mother services. MSSW 
required. Some opportunities for case 
aides with provision of graduate edu- 
cational assistance. Good supervi- 
sion, psychiatric consultation. Stu- 
dent training. Salary up to $6200. 
Catholic Home Bureau, 122 E. 22nd 
St., New York, N. Y. 


CASEWORKERS for stimulating 
program of child care, including 
work with children in their own 
homes through counseling and home- 
maker service, and with children in 
foster homes. Excellent supervision, 
psychiatric teaching and good oppor- 
tunity for professional growth. 
Write Miss Ava F. Collingwood, 
Director of Casework Program, The 
Children’s Aid Society, 150 E. 45 St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


SUPERVISOR, experienced in fos- 
ter home work, for children’s agency 
offering multiple services of counsel- 
ing, homemaker service, foster homes 
and cottage care. Opportunity to 
assist with in-service training pro- 
gram. Write Miss Ava F. Colling- 
wood, Director of Casework Pro- 
gram, The Children’s Aid Society, 
150 E. 45 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


CASEWORKER, fully trained, ex- 
perience preferred. Group care, foster 
home and adoption placement, serv- 
ices to unmarried mothers. New 
York City area only. Excellent con- 
sultation. Caseworker salary range 
$4400-$6450. Present professional 
staff of 9. Lutheran Child Welfare 
Association, 422 W. 44 St., New 
York 36, N. Y. Arnold H. Bringe- 
watt, Executive Secretary. 





CHILD WELFARE . 


ADVANCED CASEWORKER for 
expanding homemaker service pro- 
gram. Write Miss Wilma Wilcox, 
Director of Homemaker Service, The 
Children’s Aid Society, 150 E. 45 St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


CASEWORKER, MSSW, experi 
enced; for joint intake services of the 
Jewish Child Care Association and 
the Jewish Youth Services. Work 
intensively with families seeking 
placement of their children, many of 
whom are seriously disturbed emo- 
tionally. Psychiatric consultation; 
team approach. Work in Manhattan 
office. Salary to $5920 in accordance 
with experience. Good personnel 
practices. Mrs. Daniel, REgent 7- 
6812. Jewish Child Care Association 
of New York, 1646 York Ave., New 
York 28, N. Y. 

CASEWORKERS, professionally 
trained, for child placement agency 
providing foster home and group 
care. Qualified supervision, psychi- 
atric consultation, student training 
program. Salary range $4+200-$5700 
depending on experience. Write Miss 
Evelyn M. Mowitz, Director Social 
Service, 67-35 112th St., Forest 
Hills, N. Y. 


CHALLENGING OPPORTU- 
NITY for professionally qualified, 
experienced foster home worker to 
set up and operate aftercare foster 
home program in Catholic cottage 
plan institution for delinquent boys; 
institution conducted by Christian 
Brothers, located in upper West- 
chester County, 50 miles north of 
N.Y.C.; strong and expanding clini- 
cally oriented treatment staff. Write: 
Raymond F. Scannell, Administra- 
tive Supervisor, Social Service De- 
partment, 122 E. 22nd St., New 
York 10, N. Y. 


CASEWORKER (1) AND SUPER- 
VISOR (1)—Are you interested in 
professional growth in agency with 
vision, new horizons in adoption 
policies, opportunities to participate 
in making policies? Life in mild 
climate, lovely Piedmont Carolina 
country. Responsibilities can com- 
bine skilled casework with unmarried 
mothers, infants, school-age children, 
and adoption homefinding. State- 
wide, nonsectarian voluntary agency 
55 years old. Requirements for case- 
work position at least 1 year gradu- 
ate study. Supervisor must have 2 
years graduate study. Salary range 
for caseworker, $4200-$5000; for 
supervisor, $5200-$6000. Appoint- 
ment salaries for both positions de- 
pendent on qualifications. Write 
Miss Harriet L. Tynes, Executive 
Director, Children’s Home Society 
of North Carolina, Greensboro, N. C. 


April, 1958 


CASEWORKER in residen- 
tial school for emotionallly 
}; } a ‘ ee 
disturbed adolescent g1 
Good supervisi 


n, psychiatric 
consultation, 


>t 

Ps) ch logical 
testing. Sal | $5000, 
depending on experience and 
professional training. Apply 
to Sister Mary Paul, Psychi- 
atric Social Worker, Guardian 
Angel School, 1225 Peoples 


Ave., Troy, N. Y. 








ary about 





INSTITUTIONAL DIRECTORS 
and house parents. We specialize in 
the placement of administrative per- 
sonnel for child care institutions. 
GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC., 
Vocational Service Agency, 64 W. 
48 St., New York City. 

NURSERY SCHOOL DIRECTOR, 
position available on or about June 
15. Community Chest agency. High 
standards. Graduate _ professional 
training and experience required. 
Starting salary: $4700-$6000. Irving 
M. Kriegsfeld, Executive Director, 
The Baden Street Settlement, Inc., 
152 Baden St., Rochester, N. Y. 
CASEWORK CONSULTANT, po- 
sition available on or before April 
Ist. Community Chest supported 
multiple-function agency. Program 
includes health center, nursery 
school, group work department and 
counseling service. Graduate profes- 
sional training required. Experience 
in medical social work or child wel- 
fare essential. Starting salary: $4000- 
$5500. Irving M. Kriegsfeld, Execu- 
tive Director, The Baden Street 
Settlement, Inc., 152 Baden St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


CASEWORKER, professionally 
trained, for progressive Catholic 
family and children’s agency, CWLA 
member. Student affiliations with 
Western Reserve University and 
Catholic University of America. Reg- 
ular psychiatric consultation. Diver- 
sified case load and strong super- 
vision. Good personnel practices. 
Salary range, $4200-$6100. Write 
John Kelleher, Executive Secretary, 
Catholic Service League, 138 Fir 
Hill, Akron 4, Ohio. 


DIRECTOR OF CASEWORK in 
progressive Catholic family and 
children’s agency. CWLA member. 
Student training program for School 
of Applied Social Sciences of Western 
Reserve University and Catholic 
University of America. Regular psy- 
chiatric consultation. Professionally 
trained staff. Excellent salary and 
personnel practices. Requirements: 
MSW and supervisory experience. 
Write John Kelleher, Executive Sec- 
retary, Catholic Service League, 138 
Fir Hill, Akron 4, Ohio. 
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| CHILD WELFARE WORK- | 
ERS: Opportunity to have 
experience of working in | 
progressive agency moving | 
school-age and pre-school chil- _| 
dren from institutional set- | 
ting into boarding and adop-__ | 
| tive homes. College graduates | 
begin at $3660; Master’s de- 
gree, begin at $4620. Appoint- 
ment salary dependent on 
qualifications. Write Victor 
Andersen, 264 S. Arlington, 
Akron 6, Ohio. 





SOCIAL WORKER capable of es- 
tablishing strong medical social work 
program in multi-function, interdis- 
ciplined community out-patient re- 
habilitation center. Master’s degree 
accredited social work school; 5 
years’ experience; must be creative 
and imaginative, skilled at practice. 
Can appoint at $6000. Write to Mr. 
R. A. Silvanik, Administrator, The 
Rehabilitation Center of Summit 
County, Inc., 326 Locust St., Akron 
2, Ohio. 


CASEWORKER for maternity 
home and hospital giving group and 
out-patient care to unmarried 
mothers. Medical, casework and 
group work program. Psychiatric 
consultation available. Excellent 
supervision. Master’s degree ac- 
credited social work school desired; 
or, graduate training with experience 
in adoption, unmarried mother, or 
family casework agency. Salary 
range $4300-$5000 commensurate 
with experience and training; 4 
weeks’ paid vacation; annual incre- 
ments; noon meal provided; sick 
leave and Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
benefits. Evelyn C. Skinner, Admin- 
istrator, Catherine Booth Home and 
Hospital, 836 Beecher St., Cincin- 
nati 6, Ohio. 


ADOPTION SERVICE Case- 
worker in family and_ children’s 
agency. Good personnel policies, psy- 
chiatric consultation, student train- 
ing, retirement plan. Salary range up 
to $6500. New, modern air-condi- 
tioned offices. Write Howard Hush, 
Family and Children’s Service Asso- 
ciation, 184 Salem Ave., Room 120, 
Dayton 6, Ohio. 


CASEWORKER, MSW, preferably 
with experience in children’s field. 
Congregate children’s home serving 
approximately 65 school-age children. 
Opportunity to help develop better 
casework and community services. 
Salary $4000-$4800 without experi- 
ence, $5000-$6000 with experience. 
Write The Children’s Home Associa- 
tion, 425 S. “D” St., Hamilton, 
Ohio. 


CHILD WELFARE - 


CASEWORKER, man or woman for 
established institution serving 45 
school-age children. Board ready to 
strengthen and expand present pro- 
gram for emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren and to build cottage units. Re- 
quirements: Master’s degree social 
work and minimum of 3 years’ ex- 
perience in family and child welfare. 
Can appoint at $6500, with other 
benefits. Write Mrs. Roy Ware 
Littler, The Jones Home, 3518 W. 
25th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCI- 
ETY OF OREGON has vacancy 
offering stimulating professional ex- 
perience. Services include adoption, 
unmarried mothers, foster care. Psy- 
chiatric consultation available. Sal- 
ary range $4200-$8500. Two years’ 
graduate training; experience desir- 
able. Write Stuart R. Stimmel, State 
Director, 2301 N.W. Glisan St., 
Portland 10, Ore. 


SUPERVISOR of workers in private 
nonsectarian children’s agency. Serv- 
ice to unmarried mothers, foster 
care, adoption services. Master’s de- 
gree and supervisory experience. Sal- 
ary based on qualifications; can ap- 
point at $5600. Less than 3 hours 
travel time New York and Philadel- 
phia. Miss Eleanor Costello, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Children’s Aid Soci- 
ety of Lehigh County, 451 Hamilton 
St., Allentown, Pa. 


CASEWORKER. Congregate insti- 
tution for 40 school-age children 
wants mature, experienced case- 
worker to develop program now 
carried by two child-placing agen- 
cies. Salary $4000-$5000. Write 
Ruth M. Bonsteel, Executive Direc- 
tor, Wiley House, 1650 Broadway, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


CASEWORKER, creative, experi- 
enced, Master’s degree accredited 
social work school. Institution for 30 
dependent and neglected boys, ages 
10-14. Developing program. Salary 
$4300-$5300. Can appoint above 
minimum depending on experience. 
Good personnel practices. Wilbur E. 
Hobbs, Executive Director, Sunny- 
crest Farm for Boys, Cheyney, Pa. 


CASEWORKER for nonsectarian 
institution serving moderately dis- 
turbed school-age children. Opportu- 
nity for advancement as program ex- 
pands. Requirements: Master’s de- 
gree social work plus experience. 
Salary $5000 and up. Write Leonard 
Yaffe, Executive Director, Children’s 
Home of Easton, 25th and Lehigh 
Drive, Easton, Pa. 


April, 1958 


CASEWORKER in private ageng 
offering social services to children in 
their own homes, foster homes, insti 
tutions, and day care; and to dhs 
parents. Student training program 
opportunities for staff developmen; 


Agency located in college town 3 | 


hours from N.Y.C. and Philadelpkia 
Social Security, retirement, and 
sound personnel practice. Can ap. 
point within $4000-$5000 range a¢. 
cording to qualifications. Mary Le 
Schuster, Executive Director, North, 
ampton County Children’s Aid Soc. 
ety, 48 N. 4th St., Easton, Pa, 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR, insti. 
tution for delinquent boys, to super. 
vise 5 caseworkers working with boys 
between 8-16 years. $5520-$6479, 
Can appoint within range. Noon 
meal provided. Windell W. Fewell 
Superintendent, The Glen Milk 
Schools, Glen Mills, Pa. 


CASEWORKER, institution for de. 
linquent boys. Casework with boys 
between 8-16 years. Required: 
MSW. Partially trained workers 
considered. $4300-$5200. Can ap. 
point within range. Noon meal pro. 
vided. Windell W. Fewell, Superin. 
tendent, The Glen Mills Schools, 
Glen Mills, Pa. 


CASEWORKER, Homefinding De. / 


partment. Responsibilities include 
promotional work in community, 
studies of applicants, close collabora. 
tion with other agency services, 
Agency developing expanding range 
of specialized homes. Master’s de. 
gree. Salary $4300-$5700. Joseph L. 
Taylor, Executive Director, Associa. 
tion for Jewish Children, 1301 Spen. 
cer St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


CASEWORKERS for children’s 
agency giving counseling to unwed 
mothers, foster care and adoption 
services. Excellent supervision, psy- 
chiatric consultation, student train- 
ing program. MSW required; $4500- 
$6500, starting salary based on ex. 
perience. Dr. Elizabeth A. Lawder, 
Executive Director, Children’s Aid 
Society of Pennsylvania, 311 §. 
Juniper St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


CASEWORKERS for agency giving 
group care to unmarried mothers. 
Medical and psychiatric consulta. 
tion, casework and group work pro- 
gram. Excellent supervision. MSW 
required. $4500-$5600, starting sal- 
ary based on experience. Mary 
Lynch Crockett, Director, Florence 
Crittenton Home of Philadelphia, 
6325 Burbridge St., Philadelphia 4, 
Pa. 
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CASE WORK DIREC —— Phila 


iIphia. Private, nonsec an child 
a - - nroor y) 
placing agency. Casework prograt 

offers foster care, counseling and 
ad yption se ‘rVICes. Master's degree in 
cial work reqt ired. Salary range 


depe pends on qualifications and « Xperi 
ra - Liberal employee benefits and 
aan annt ss Writ Mrs. 


wah S. Collins, Woman’s € ‘hristian 
“ik tance, 1612 1+ N, Broad St.; 


Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


CASEWORKE R to do intensive 
work with girls in residential treat- 
ment setting. P sychiatric consulta- 
on. Small case loads, go od super- 
i ‘on and personnel - ictices. Re- 
quirements: MSW, expe rience pre- 

fe erred; must like adclese nts. Salary 
based on expe rience; minimum 
34300. Miss Dorothy Fritz, Execu 
tive Director, Youth Service, Inc., 

410 N. 34th St., Philadelp hia 4, Pa. 


CASEWORKERS in agency offering 
fami ‘ly casework, homemaker serv- 
@, child placement, and adoption, 
Supervision adapted to experience, 
staff study groups, psychiatric con- 
sultation, a challenging research pro- 
gram. Requireme nts: MSW, experi- 
ence in family or child welfare desir- 
able. Salary range $4200-$6400. 
App intment salary based on qualifi- 
cations. Social Security and retire- 
ment. Write Mary Elle n Hoffman, 
Director of Casework, Family and 
Childrens Service, 808 House Bldg., 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


CASEWORKER with MSW = and 
practical experience in children’s 
field for developing new social case- 
work program in. well-established 
children’s home. Some supervisory 
work included. $4400 mini- 
mum plus complete maintenance if 
desired. Beautiful surroundings in 
country near Reading, Pa. Challeng- 
ing and varied work with oppor- 
tunities to develop new program. 
Psychiatric consultations available. 
Write the Rev. Garnet Adams, 
Superintendent, Bethany Home, 
Womelsdorf, Pa. 


Salary 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR, small 
residential treatment program for 
sobs 
emotionally disturbed children and 
their parents. University commu 
uty. Supervise professional staff, 
carrv small intensive load, col- 
laborate with houseparents and in- 


Case 


tramural school teachers. Weekly 
psychiatric consultation, good per 
sonnel practices. Minimum, MSW 


ind 4 years’ experience. Can appoint 
0 $6000. Modern apartment avail- 
able for family if desired. Meals dur 
ing work hours. Richard M. Smith, 
Executive Director, The Children’s 
Home, Inc., 555 Shelburne Rd., 
Burlington, Vt. 


CHILD WELFARE + /pril, 


CHILD WELFARE SUPERVISOR 


l chiet, $5112 Fo144; require 
ments, 2 years’ social work scho 
and 2 years’ child welfare experiet 


or | vear’s training and 4 vears’ child 
welfare experience. One 
supervisor, $4464 $5364; require 

ments, L!2 years’ training and 1 
vear’s child welfare experience, or 
half vear’s training and 3 vears’ child 


assistant 


Wwe lfare experience. Pri Wressive 
agency; fast growing community; 


psychiatric consultation; 
policies; retirement plan; 
opportunities for community re!a- 
tionships. Write Social Service Bu- 
reau, Department Public Welfare, 
514 E. Plume mee. Norfolk, V 


WORKERS and SUPERVISORS 
Washington State has opportunities 
in well established, progressive child 
welfare program of Department of 
Public Assistance. Casework posi 
tions ($3840 $5184) available in both 
rural and urban areas. 
($4368-$5184) needed in Yakima 
and Seattle. Assistant casework di- 
rector ($5184-$6168 ope ning in Se- 
attle. All positions require gri iduate 
training and appropriate experience 
in child welfare. Beginning salaries 
within ranges shown, dependent on 
qualifications. For further informa- 
tion contact: Washington State Per- 
sonnel Board, 212 General Adminis- 
tration Bldg., Olympia, Wash. 


= IGRESSIVE COURT, with high 
asework standards, is expanding 
services and seeking caseworkers to 
serve as probation officers, work with 
dependent and delinquent children, 
doing diagnostic pre-court investiga- 
tions, probationary supervision. Good 
casework supervision, psychiatric 
consultation, In-service training pro- 
gram; excellent working conditions 
(35-hour week, retirement and So- 
cial Security). Opportunity for com- 
munity organization experience, ad- 
vancement within agency. Require. 
ments: 2 years’ graduate training in 
school. Salary $4920 


personnel 
excellent 


Supervisors 


work 
$5880, appointment salary dependent 
on qualifications. Martin Falsberg, 


social 


Assistant Director, King County 
Juvenile Court, 1211 E. Alder, 


Seattle 22, W ash. 


ADVANCED CASEWORKER 
needed in Wisconsin’s progressive 
child welfare program. Opportunity 
to develop new service with Indian 
tamilies of committed children living 
on the Menominee Indian Reserva 
tion. Special assignment with limited 
load, excellent supervision and 
psychiatric consultation. Require 

ments: Master's degree, 3 > vears’ 
experience, preferably in family or 


CASE 


protective casework settings. Salary 
range: $5760 $6900. Write: Fred 
DelliQuadri, Division for Children 
and Youth , dll State St., Madison, 
Wisc. 

1958 


VARIED AND CHALLENGING 
OPPORTUNITIES tor men and 
women with the Washington De 


nortm 


nt of Institutions in residen- 
and child guidance center pro 


grams. Openings for psychi: itric Case 
workers ($4764-$5652) in schools for 
delinquent children located in beau 


Puget 


nd area. 


nee de d 


Sou Supervisor 
fot44 tor Seattle 
training school casework pro 
Child guidance 
$6168-$7344) and § assistant 
$5412-fO444) with psy- 
chiatric casework background needed 
in eastern and western Washington. 
Two social service field re presenta 
tives $4560 $5412 aceded by 
schools for re aren d children in com- 
bination field supervision-intake- 
casework. All positions require grad- 
uate training and ap propriate experi- 
ence. Beginning salaries within ranges 
shown, dependent on qualifications. 
Kor further information contact: 
Washington State Personnel Board, 
212 General Administration Bldg., 
Olympia, Wash. 


$5412 
girls’ 
eram. Center super- 
Visor 


supery 1S¢ rs 


SUPERVISOR, well qualified, ex- 
perienced. Salary range $5400 
$6600. Social work staff of 30. Ex- 
panding program (adoption, un- 
married mother work and_ foster 
care); active staff development pro- 
gram; generous resources for psy- 
chiatric consultation; excellent per- 
sonnel practices. Write: The Rev. 
Joseph P. Springob, Director, Cath- 
olic Social Welfare Bureau, 2018 N 
Oakland Ave., Milwaukee 2, 


WW Isc. 


Mas- 
to carry small case load 
nonsectarian children’s 
Progressive personnel prac- 
tices; good supervision; psychi itric 
consult: ation; excellent working con- 
ditions. Salary open. State needs. 
Partial maintenance and generous 
car allowance. Write Executive 
Director, Taylor Children’s Home, 
3211 Taylor Ave., Racine, Wise. 


FEMALE CASEWORKER, 
ter’s degree, 
In private, 

agency. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR 
private nonsectarian agency giving 
protection, unmarried mother and 
child care service in rapidly develop- 
ing urban community. University 
center with O} yportunities for profes 
sional dev ar Psychiatric con- 
sultation. Good personnel practices. 
Required: graduate professional 
training with experience in child 
welfare or family field. Salary range 
$4200 $5160. For particulars write 
Miss A. Egg rtson, Executive Direc- 
tor, Children’s Aid Society of Winni- 
peg, 310 Donald St., Winnipeg 2 
Manitoba, Canada. 


tor 
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7 Must for Vustitutional Persoune— 
A GUIDE FOR CHILD-CARE WORKERS | 


by Morris Fritz Mayer 


Here at last is the long awaited book, not about but for those who give day -to-day care ty 
children in an institution, no matter what its purpose—that is. child-care workers in instity. 
tions for dependent children, for the emotionally disturbed, for the delinquent or retarde( 


in training schools, or for sick children in mental hospitals. 
Dr. Mayer brings to this book a depth of understanding and a scope of experience which 
enables him to present, simply vet profoundly, the intricacies of providing daily care {oy ’ 


children living in an institution. 210 pages, $2.25. 


The Role of the Child Care Worker The Day Has Twenty-four Hours 


at the Institution Recreation and Play ; 
The Child as an Individual Discipline 
The Children as a Group Parents 


Meals and the Meaning of Food 


The Child Care Worker Is Part of a Team 








In order to make this vitally important publication available at minimum cost, it is necessary ? 
that we anticipate orders. Therefore, we are offering the following discounts on quantity | 
orders: 

copies Lto9 copies. 82.25 each)* 

copies (10 to 49 copies. $2.25 each, less 109% discount) 

copies (50 copies and over, 32.25 each, less 15% discount) 


* Orders for less than 10 copies must be accompanied by check or money order. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC. 
3145 East 16th Street. New York 17. New York 


Please send “A GLIDE FOR CHILD-CARE WORKERS” in the quantity as indicated | 
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